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INTRODUCTION 


Most people are completely unaware that they’ ve adopted a set of core beliefs that directs their lives, 
that colors how they see everything and influences the way they respond to the stuff of everyday life. 
You’ ve probably heard the following statements, or something similar: 


I believe there is a higher being, , whether it’s a male or female is absolutely your choice. 
I do believe we all evolved from some primatal state. 


Somebody, somewhere designed us, we just don’t know what it is so we just give it a name of 
God. 


This hidden network of ideas is called a worldview. While everyone has one, not everyone knows 
they have one. Sometimes worldviews may be expressed like this: 


I hope there’s a heaven; I really do. 
I think God exists as long as you believe he exists. 
I’m not exactly into the idea of religion, but I do believe there’s a higher power. 


Now all worldviews are not created equal; in fact, some are just plain irrational. Others might sound 
good but in the day-to-day world, they fall apart and are unlivable. Statements like: 


I believe in God but I also believe in science. 


You die, you decompose, and you give life to the soil and you may, hopefully a tree grows 
and that’s how you move on. 


Most Christians find it difficult to put into words what they believe and why they believe it; many 
are unaware of what makes the Christian worldview unique. We hope to change that. Explore 
Worldview is designed to help you learn the eight big questions that every worldview needs to 
answer, and develop a three-question filter for evaluating any worldview you might run into. From 
there, you will discover how you can build a strong Christian worldview that lasts. 


Here’s the real question: “Are we aware of our worldview and why we hold those beliefs? And, 
does our worldview actually match up with reality?” 


We are called to imitate the Lord Jesus Christ and that is what the world desperately needs. My 
prayer is that you’ll deepen your understanding of the Christian worldview and you will become 
more comfortable, more confident, and more effective in discussing the things that really matter with 
the people you meet every day. 


ONE 
Why Worldview Matters 


Have you ever noticed that individuals can look at the same set of facts and share in the same set of 
experiences, yet arrive at very different conclusions about reality? In a very popular article on CNN 
entitled, “Why I Raise My Children Without God” a mother shared that her toddler son would ask a 
lot of questions about heaven: Where is it? How do people walk without a body? How will I find 
you? For over a year, she lied to him, making up stories she didn’t believe about heaven. Like most 
parents, she wanted her son to feel safe and loved, full of hope. She concluded that eventually, he 
would figure out she was lying and would no longer trust her judgment: 


He would know that I’d built an elaborate tale, not unlike the one we tell children about 
Santa to explain the inconsistent and illogical legend of God. When we raise kids without 
God, we tell them the truth. We are no more special than the next creature. We’re just a 
very, very small part of a big, big machine. Whether that machine is nature or society, the 
influence we have is miniscule. 


Like any good mother, she wanted to comfort a small child who had big questions; but the stories 
she was telling him didn’t make sense to her, and she didn’t want to lie to her son. She decided to 
tell her child what she thinks is the truth: You are not special and your life is insignificant. 


Did you know that the average American household in 2015 carried $15,762 in credit card debt? 
And the total credit card debt owed by all U.S. consumers was $733 billion? That’s a lot of money, 
and seems way out of context, in terms of worldview—but why do people spend so much more than 
they earn? What motivates them? What are the reasons? (Especially given the fact that most report 
they don’t like the feeling of being in debt.) 


Allow me to pivot again—stay with me, here. In the film Allegiant, the final installment in the 
Divergent series, the apocalyptic story invites viewers to wrestle with some pretty significant 
questions, including whether those who are ‘genetically pure’ should be allowed to reproduce and 
rule society. Before you dismiss this as the stuff of science fiction, this is not as farfetched as you 
might think; it’s already medically possible to select for a certain gender, and even eye color, of your 
baby. In the not-too distant future, parents will be given the option that for the right price they can 
genetically enhance their baby to give her certain advantages in the world, like a higher IQ, more 
athletic ability, or even decrease the likelihood of certain diseases. But at what cost? 


These three examples all share one thing in common: They all flow from certain assumptions about 
reality. The mother who wants to raise her child without God, the paralyzing debt load that many 
Americans live with day-to-day, and the timeless quest for human perfection delivered by the 
promised savior of genetic engineering . . . all of them reveal the significance and relevance of 
worldview thinking to everyday life. 


We All Have a Worldview 

Our worldview shapes the way that we see everything, and everyone has one—it’s unavoidable— 
whether we realize it or not. Our worldview serves as the lens through which we interpret life; it 
affects how we think, feel, and live from day to day. Obviously, worldviews matter—they affect us 
as individuals, along with our friends, children, family, coworkers and ultimately, our culture. This 
is why people can live in the same country—and even the same house—and have such different 
opinions about God, politics, truth, education, abortion, marriage, the environment, race, gender, 
economics, what it means to be human, the origins of the universe . . . just to name a few. Whether 
we’re aware of them or not, these fundamental commitments have a significant influence on our 


perspectives and beliefs on these important issues and ideas. Our worldview is the unseen engine 
that drives our lives. 


Popular author and speaker Sean McDowell raises some important questions regarding this point: 


The word worldview is dropped a lot in Christian circles, and often ll stop and I'll say to 
somebody, Okay, what do you mean by worldview? And rarely do I have somebody actually 
say, Here’s what a worldview is and what I mean by it. So, it’s important we understand 
what it is. I think a worldview is simply a view of the world; in other words, it’s a 
perspective of reality. It’s a belief system. Now, everybody has a worldview; it’s not possible 
not to have a worldview if you’re thinking and breathing and living; we see the world in a 
certain way. The question is, are we aware of our worldview, and why we hold those beliefs 
and does our worldview actually match up with reality? 


In subsequent chapters, we’re going to explore worldview. We’ ll talk about what worldviews are, 
and why they matter so much for how we live and relate to others—especially if you’re a follower of 
Jesus. We’ll examine the major worldviews, and then reality-test them to see which best answers the 
biggest questions in life. Then, we’re going to develop what a Christian worldview looks like, and 
explain the key factors necessary to build a strong and lasting worldview and have a positive, Christ- 
centered influence in our culture. 


The goal is to equip you with a better understanding of the challenging times in which we live and 
prepare you to recognize and resist the empty ideas championed by our culture. Subsequently, you’ ll 
learn how to equip future generations with a strong and enduring worldview. 


Worldviews are everywhere, and un-Christian worldviews are competing for the hearts and minds of 
this generation. Will we let those false ideas take root? Or will we “stand firm,” as the Apostle Paul 
said 2,000 years ago, and not grow weary in doing what is good? 


At the end of the day, there are only two paths we can take: One that leads toward a life with God 
who created and loves us, or one that leads away from God and toward a life consumed with 
ourselves. As we look in our cultural moment today, I want to suggest that we need a dual focus; 
first, we must be sobered by the challenges of competing worldviews. In addition, we also must 
remain optimistic about our opportunities for influence. We must have the courage to do what is 
right and necessary. As God commands us in His Word, “Prepare your minds for action. Keep sober 
in spirit. Fix your hope completely on the grace to be brought to you at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” This means we need to know with certainty what we believe—which means we also need to 
know why we believe it. Then, we can arrange our lives around what matters most. 


Taking Worldview Seriously: Six Reasons 
I want to share six biblical reasons we need to take worldview thinking in formation seriously: 


Christians are called to understand the times in which we live. In a passage in the often 
neglected book of I Chronicles, we learn about the sons of Issachar. Little is known about 
them other than that they were part of David’s mighty men and had a unique, but very 
important role to play: “men who had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought 
to do, 200 chiefs, and all their kinsmen under their command,” (I Chronicles 12:32). What I 
love about this passage is how matter of fact it is; there’s no fluff, no spin, these men 
understood the times. In other words, they were aware of what was going on around them 
culturally, and they had knowledge of what Israel should do. This is not an isolated theme in 
the Bible; we also see the Apostle Paul on Mar’s Hill in Acts 17: “Now while Paul was 
waiting for them at Athens, his spirit was provoked within him as he saw that the city was 
full of idols. So he reasoned in the synagogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and in 


the marketplace every day with those who happened to be there,” (v. 16-17). Paul is 
observing what is going on in Athens; he’s understanding the times in order to better engage 
and reason with everyday people in the marketplace. Paul is living out the command he gave 
to his Colossian brothers and sisters in Christ, “that I may make it clear, which is how I 
ought to speak. Walk in wisdom toward outsiders, making the best use of the time. Let your 
speech always be gracious, seasoned with salt, so that you may know how you ought to 
answer each person,” (Colossians 4:4-6). We are to understand the times so that we can 
make the most of the opportunities that God puts in your path. 


Christians are called to understand our own worldview. I love how the New Living 
Translation translates 2 Thessalonians 2:15: “So then, brothers, stand firm and hold to the 
traditions that you were taught by us, either by our spoken word or by our letter.” Notice that 
Paul assumes a body of teaching that has been delivered to them. There is distinctly 
Christian content there, and we’re to keep a strong grip on it: “Therefore as you have 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in Him, having been firmly rooted and now being 
built up in Him and established in your faith, just as you were instructed, and overflowing 
with gratitude,” (Colossians 2:6-7). Again, Christians are instructed and established in their 
faith. There are essential elements that they must understand or they will cease to be 
Christian in any meaningful sense. 


Christians are not to be deceived and shaped by other worldviews. We are commanded to be 
on the lookout. We are called to play defense when it comes to other worldviews. Picking up 
where we left off in Colossians 2, “See to it that no one takes you captive by philosophy and 
empty deceit, according to human tradition, according to the elemental spirits of the world, 
and not according to Christ,” (Colossians 2:8). This passage is often misunderstood as 
teaching that philosophy or thinking deeply is bad for your faith. This couldn’t be further 
from the truth. What Paul is getting at here is that there is a lot of deceptive thinking out 
there that is not based on Christ. The wording is clear: “See to it that no one takes you 
captive.” Ideas have consequences, and we need to be alert. C. S. Lewis clarifies the issue: 
“Good philosophy must exist if for no other reason because bad philosophy needs to be 
answered.” As we saw earlier, we need to be like the sons of Issachar when it comes to 
culture, but we also need to follow the example of the Bereans when it comes to the Bible: 
“Now these Jews were more noble than those in Thessalonica; they received the word with 
all eagerness, examining the Scriptures daily to see if these things were so,” (Acts 17:11). 
We must test the ideas we encounter against the ideas of Scripture. For the Christian, the 
Bible is God’s revelation and our final authority. Knowing how easy it is for us to be subtly 
taken in and shaped by those around us, Paul gives this command to all Christ-followers, 
“Don’t copy the behavior and customs of this world, but let God transform you into a new 
person by changing the way you think. Then you will learn to know God’s will for you, 
which is good and pleasing and perfect,” (Romans 12:2, NLT). Bottom line: if we’ re not to 
be deceived then we must think well and we must think Christianly. 


Christians are to attack ideas that are hostile to the knowledge of God. Take careful note: 
Ideas are to be attacked—not people. As Robert Sirico of the Acton Institute has said, “We 
need to be ruthless with ideas, but gentle with people.” So while we need to be ready to 
recognize and reject false worldviews, we’re also called to play offense when it comes to 
other worldviews, too. “For the weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh but divinely 
powerful for the destruction of fortresses. We are destroying speculations and every lofty 
thing raised up against the knowledge of God and we’re taking every thought captive to the 
obedience of Christ,” (2 Corinthians 10:3-4, NASB). A speculation is a set of ideas, a theory, 
a way of thinking, a belief system . . . and I don’t think it’s a stretch to substitute the word, 
worldview here. In 1915, Princeton theologian J. Gresham Machen prophetically warned that 


false ideas are the greatest obstacles to the reception of the Gospel: “We may preach with all 
the fervor of a reformer, and yet succeed in only winning a straggler here and there if we 
permit the whole collective thought of a nation or of the world be controlled by ideas which 
by the resistless force of logic, prevent Christianity from being regarded as anything more 
than a harmless delusion.” Given the state of our culture both inside and outside the church, 
we have a lot of work to do. In a later session, we’ll learn a reliable three-step method for 
testing worldviews that shows where and how competing worldviews fail the reality test; this 
helps us learn skills to go on offense without being offensive, gently and humbly helping 
others come to grips with the failure of any worldview that opposes the truth. 


We are commanded to pass on our faith to the next generation. “We will not hide these 
truths from our children; we will tell the next generation about the glorious deeds of the 
Lord, about his power and his mighty wonders. . . . so the next generation might know them 
—even the children not yet born—and they in turn will teach their own children. So each 
generation should set its hope anew on God, not forgetting his glorious miracles and obeying 
his commands,” (Psalm 78:4, 6-7, NLT). How will the next generation know unless we teach 
them? Unfortunately, students are not being prepared the way they need to be; they need a 
faith that answers the why questions in life. Nancy Pearcey captures the urgency here with 
crystal clarity: “As Christian parents, pastors, teachers and youth group leaders, we 
constantly see young people pulled down by the undertow of powerful cultural trends. If all 
we give them is a heart religion, it will not be strong enough to counter the lure of attractive, 
but dangerous ideas. Young believers also need a brain religion, training in worldview and 
apologetics to equip them to analyze and critique the competing worldviews they’ Il 
encounter when they leave home. If forewarned and forearmed, young people at least have a 
fighting chance when they find themselves a minority of one among their classmates or work 
colleagues. Training young people to develop a Christian mind is no longer an option; it is 
part of their necessary survival equipment.” I couldn’t agree more. Barna Research shows 
that fifty-nine percent of Christians will disengage from their faith during their college years, 
but it doesn’t have to be this way. One of the ways to reverse this trend is giving students 
worldview and apologetics training. This is exactly what we’re doing here at Impact 360 
Institute; whether through online courses, e-books like this, our two-week “Immersion,” a 
worldview and apologetics training experience for high school students, or our nine-month 
academic gap year for high school graduates, we are deeply committed to equipping the next 
generation with a biblical worldview. Giving the next generation a biblical worldview is not 
optional. 


Loving God with all of our minds is not optional for the Christ-follower. Being a disciple by 
definition means being a learner. Dr. J. P. Moreland, one of the most important Christian 
thinkers of our generation, explains: 


Jesus, in my view, and in the view of many, was the smartest man who ever lived. He was 
extremely intelligent and able to interact with the thought leaders of his day. Now, many 
people think of Jesus as kind of a, I don’t know, a ’60s uh, hippie who kind of wore sandals, 
drove a VW van and slinked into town and dropped a few one liners on people and left. But, 
of course even if Jesus was in a sense, like that, he related to average people, to blue-collar 
workers, as my parents were, and he could relate. He also could relate to the university 
professors of his day. And in Matthew 22, for example, from verses 31 to 39, Jesus is in the 
middle of a debate between the Harvard professors and the Princeton professors of his day, 
that would be the Sadducees and the Pharisees who represented two streams of top 
intellectual thought of his day. And the debate was over life after death: Is there such a 
thing? They tried to trick Jesus into stumbling in this debate, and not being able to defend 
Himself. . . . and Jesus was quite able to debate. He understood the issues, and He was very, 
very comfortable. If we fast-forward to today, what we would understand is that Jesus would 


feel very much at home with down and out people on skid row, but he would be very, very 
comfortable in a university environment holding a seminar for doctoral students on subjects 
of importance. This is important, because we want our children and in our own lives to 
imitate Him. And we should imitate Him as best we can in all of His practices but that also 
includes we should imitate Him in learning to love God with all of our minds, as he put it, 
and learning to be thoughtful. I had a friend tell me once, “You would not expect following 
Jesus to require us to be thoughtless, would you? Don’t you think following Jesus would ask 
of us a thoughtful approach?’ And as I thought about that, I said, ‘Well, of course. I want to 
be as thoughtful about following Jesus as I would about anything.’ 


As Dallas Willard put it so well, “‘Jesus is Lord’ can mean little in practice for anyone who has to 
hesitate before saying Jesus is smart. He’s not just nice, He’s brilliant, He’s the smartest man who 
ever lived.” Being a disciple of Jesus includes thinking well and worshipping God with our minds. 
Bottom line: The Christian mind is being eroded by the hollow ideas of our culture. We’ re told to 
buy more stuff to makes us happy, and we hop on board. We’re told that naturalism is true, and we 
say, “Okay, that makes sense.” And we’re informed that truth is relative, and we unwittingly agree. 


I deeply believe that to become who God calls us to be, we must move in our thinking from isolation 
to integration. This means that knowing what we believe is no longer enough; we must step out of 
this intellectual bubble and understand why we believe what we believe. We must first understand 
the ideas that oppose the truth; then we must understand how the Christian view of reality is superior 
to everything else that’s out there. 


In her outstanding book, Total Truth, Nancy Pearcey makes this penetrating observation: “Our lives 
are often fractured and fragmented with our faith firmly locked in the private realm of the church and 
family where it rarely has a chance to inform our life and work in the public realm. The aura of 
worship dissipates after Sunday, and we unconsciously absorb secular attitudes the rest of the week. 
We inhabit two separate worlds, navigating a sharp divide between our religious life and our 
ordinary life. We are called to more than Sunday morning only Christianity. A generation of Sunday 
morning only Christians will not have the influence that we are called to have and our world 
desperately needs.” That’s why worldview thinking and formation matters so much. 


In this chapter, we learned that everyone of us, whether we know it or not, has a worldview that 
affects the way we think, feel and act. We’ ve also examined six biblical reasons for taking 
worldview thinking in formation seriously. Christians are called to understand the times in which 
they live, to understand their own worldview, to not be deceived and shaped by other worldviews, to 
attack ideas that are hostile to the knowledge of God, to pass on our faith to the next generation, and 
to love God with our minds—not just our hearts. This is not optional for the Christ-follower, so let’s 
deepen our understanding of what a worldview is by using an eight-question framework to explore 
the core of any worldview you might run into. 


TWO 
What’s a Worldview? 


What is a worldview, and how does a worldview actually work? There are eight questions 
everyone’s worldview tries to answer, and once we learn them, we’ll have a better idea about how to 
talk about worldviews with anyone you meet. 


As we shared in the last session, everyone has a worldview; it’s unavoidable. Whether or not people 
are aware of this, and whether their worldviews adequately explain reality, is another story 
altogether. Briefly put, a worldview is a web of habit-forming beliefs about the biggest questions of 
life that helps you make sense of all your experiences. I like how Wheaton College President, Philip 
Ryken puts it: “Whenever we bump into the world, our worldview has a way of spilling out. It 
comes out in what we think and love, say and do, praise, and choose.” 


John Stonestreet, Speaker and Fellow of the Chuck Colson Center for Christian Worldview makes 
some helpful observations: 


So, if you went up to the average person on the street and you said, “What’s your 
worldview?” they would probably just look at you strange and try to get away from you as 
quickly as possible. That doesn’t mean they don’t have one; Francis Schaeffer said, “You 
can’t live without a worldview.” Now, some people think now worldview, that’s just a 
philosophical term, and it’s just what people believe; and that’s true, it is what people believe 
but it’s not always what people think they believe. Your worldview is your taken-for-granted 
assumptions about life and the world. They are the basic beliefs you have, whether you 
realize you have them or not, that kind of control and shape your life. That’s why it’s not just 
intellectual belief, it’s also your orientation or impulses to reality, right? It really kind of 
comes out which world you think you live in, which story of the world, right? So if you think 
the story of the world is that it’s kind of an accident, it’s kind of a cosmic collocation of 
atoms, as one philosopher put it, just ‘things just happen’ and once you die, you die, so you 
might as well get all you can in this life. . . . that’s going to influence your values, influence 
what you think is important, influence how you treat other people, influence how you 
behave, and what you live for. . . . and if you think that the point of this life, the story of this 
world is that history is cyclical, and you want to live good in this life so you can move up to 
a further existence, you want to reach kind of peace of mind, then that’s going to shape how 
you live. 


Here’s a more comprehensive definition offered by Christian thinker James Sire: “A worldview is a 
commitment, a fundamental orientation of the heart that can be expressed as a story or a set or 
presuppositions which we hold on the basic construction of reality and that provides the foundation 
upon which we live and move and have our being.” That’s a mouthful, right? Let’s take this one 
chunk at a time to make sure we’re grasping this. 


“A commitment, a fundamental orientation of the heart . . .” This boils down to a settled posture or 
trajectory. Think of a sailor who has charted a course for an island in search of buried treasure. Not 
only has the direction been settled upon, the ship is underway and moving toward that end. An 
internal commitment has been made as well, however, that results in behavior to make it a reality. 
Worldviews move us; that can be expressed as a story or in a set of presuppositions. Essentially, we 
can tell a story about why we do what we do and why we pursue whatever it is we’re after. And we 
can also list out all of the assumptions we have about reality. These ideas may be true, partially true, 
or entirely false, but these are the ideas that provide the basic structure of our worldview which we 
hold about the basic construction of reality. 


The key idea here is that we have an amazing capacity to go on autopilot when it comes to our 
fundamental commitments. Many times, it’s as if we simply find ourselves with desires to act, and so 
we do. We can go a whole lifetime with a solid commitment to a trajectory or a destination, and 
never realize that we’ ve made this commitment because we made the choice subconsciously. 
Somewhere along the way, we just assumed a course and the rest is history. 


In addition, people have a remarkable capacity to hold mutually exclusive beliefs; we have beliefs 
that are actually at odds, but because they are operating under the surface, we’re not aware of this 
conflict, and that provides the foundation on which we live and move and have our being. This really 
speaks to the idea that we all have a core that influences how we live from day to day. With the 
concerns of life crashing around us, and our calendars driving us every onward to greater and greater 
levels of productivity, we seldom find the time to examine our core to examine what is really driving 
our lives, and whether it should be. 


We need a time-out. As pastor John Ortberg wisely reminds us: “Solitude is the one place where we 
can gain freedom from the forces of society that will otherwise relentlessly mold us.” We’ll talk 
more about how to build a Christian worldview in a later chapter. 


This can all seem very abstract and impractical, but I assure you once you get the basics of 
worldview thinking down, you'll be amazed at how useful and practical it can be. One of the most 
popular ways to illustrate worldview is to think of a pair of glasses. Why do glasses or contact lenses 
help us? They bring things into focus, and help us to clearly see what is really there. If you’ ve ever 
had an eye exam, then you know exactly what I mean; the eye doctor makes you take off your 
glasses and look through a device and then asks you the same question over and over again, “Better 
here, or here? Here . . . or here?” Mercifully over time, the tiny letters on the wall come into focus, if 
the doctor knows what he’s doing. There’s a reality to what that bottom line of letters is, but without 
the correct lens, you and I will never see it. 


As author and teacher Mary Poplin puts it: “Whatever worldview or worldviews we hold, shape 
what we notice or ignore, how we interpret what we see and experience, how we process 
information and ultimately what decisions we will make and how we will act. It is the lens through 
which we interpret reality and by which we reason.” 


Have you ever wondered why intelligent, well-educated scientists come to very different 

conclusions? It has to do with the lens through which they’re seeing things. Oxford philosopher John 

Lennox with some reflections on the alleged conflict between faith and science: 
A worldview matters because I think unless we frame the so-called ‘science-religion 
discussion’ in terms of worldview, it becomes very skewed and actually misleading. Let me 
put it this way, the common impression is that science and faith in God are at war and that 
can’t be true. Just take Nobel Prize winner Peter Higgs, a Scotsman; he’s an atheist. A few 
years back, Bill Philips, who’s an American, won the very same physics prize. So here are 
two people at the very top end of physics, one an atheist, one a Christian. Now the clear 
thing is that they’re not divided by their science; what divides them is their worldview. One 
atheist, the other a theist, a Christian in his case. And, to really understand this, we need to 
go back to some of the big questions. Worldview questions are like, “What’s the nature of 
ultimate reality? What’s the really real? What’s the meaning of life? What are we here for, if 
anything? What happens after death, if anything?” And so on. Those are the big questions 
and they’ ve been with us a long time. 


Lennox highlights something very important: Scientists are working with the same facts, but the 
lenses they wear color how they see those facts. 


Think of it this way: If I put on red-tinted glasses, then everything I see will be tinted red. Pretty 
obvious, right? Now imagine that I’ve worn this same pair of red-tinted glasses as far back as I can 
remember in my childhood. To me, red is just normal, it’s the way the world is, and I’ve never 
known anything different; it’s not until someone asks me to take them off that I realize it. That’s the 
power of worldview. 


We all need to examine our lens from time to time to see if it’s helping us see reality or if it’s 
distorting everything. When was the last time you examined your worldview lens? 


Think in terms of an operating system. Anyone under the age of twenty is known as a “Digital 
Native,” they’ ve never known a world in which personal computers did not exist. Anyone older is 
known as a “Digital Immigrant.” At some point, they had to make the transition from a non-digital to 
the digital world. You know which one you are, but either way, we all have encountered different 
operating systems: Mac or PC, Android or IOS. As Mary Poplin observes, “Worldviews are like 
operating systems on a computer except that they are in our minds, which are far more powerful and 
efficient than modern computers. Operating systems determine particular functions on a computer 
that can be accomplished, and the ones they cannot. Worldviews function in much the same way, 
determining the range of thoughts we will entertain. Computer operating systems are constantly 
being improved and their glitches fixed by downloading new updates. It is the same with 
worldviews; we’re constantly acquiring new information and experiences that inform our beliefs and 
can cause us to adjust or change our worldviews, operating systems altogether.” 


Apple and Google are competing for our allegiance by trying to design and build operating systems 
that work the best that do the tasks and perform the functions that need to be done. One recent 
development that underscores needs and functions is cloud storage; so if an operating system did not 
make it possible to integrate with cloud storage and enable us to access our photos or favorite music, 
we would stop using it because there is a part of our everyday experience that is not being accounted 
for. Worldviews work in a similar way. They’re competing for our allegiance by seeking to explain 
what needs to be explained. How well is your worldview operating system working? Do you need an 
update? 


Another common illustration for worldview is a map. If you’ve ever been to a theme park, you know 
how helpful a map with that “You are here’ arrow can be. If you have a reliable map, then you’ ll 
arrive at your intended destination. If you don’t have a good map, you’ll get lost very quickly in 
your journey. Like a map, a worldview needs to explain the human experience— where you are, 
where you are going, and then the best route to get there. All the sincerity in the world won’t help 
you get to your desired destination if you have an inadequate or incomplete map. Worse still, 
imagine your frustration if you discover the map that you’re using doesn’t even have the most 
important destinations on it. Each worldview offers a distinct map of reality; how reliable is your 
map? 


The last way people commonly illustrate a worldview is by thinking of it as a big story. The fancy 
word for this big story is a meta-narrative. If a narrative is a spoken or written account of connected 
events, then a meta-narrative simply refers to an ultimate or universal story that seeks to give an 
account of everything. All of your events and experiences factor into the meta-narrative. Stories 
include heroes and villains, challenges to be overcome, dangers to be avoided, and all the characters 
have a part to play—like Frodo trying to defeat Lord Saruman by destroying the one ring to rule 
them all in the epic Lord of the Rings trilogy. 


Stories also speak to our desires and passions and hopes and dreams. This is important, because 
worldview formation is not just a logical or rational process; it’s a holistic process that is also deeply 
influenced by how we feel, what we love, who we surround ourselves with, and where we see 
ourselves in the story of reality that’s unfolding. 


These four illustrations: eyeglasses, operating systems, mental maps, and big stories help us think 
about how worldviews work. But what is the actual content of your worldview? How do you open 
up a worldview and look inside to see what’s there? 


Eight Big Questions of Life 

To understand what your worldview is, think carefully about the big questions of life. While there 
are millions of questions we could ask, I think the following eight big questions will reveal the core 
of any worldview: 


Does God exist? Educator and philosopher, Mortimer Adler suggested, “More consequences for 
thought and action follow the affirmation or denial of God than from answering any other 
basic question.” I think he’s absolutely correct. If God exists, is this being personal or 
impersonal? Finite, or infinite? What is this god like? Does God want to be known, or simply 
obeyed? Does God speak, or is this god silent, or is he simply not there at all? 


How did everything begin? Our origins. If you don’t know where you’ ve been, it’s hard to 
know where you’re going. Here are some of the questions that spring from origins: Why is 
there something instead of nothing? Has the universe always existed, or did it have a 
beginning? Where did we come from? Is the cosmos is all there is, was or ever will be? 


What’s wrong with the world? The problem. Every worldview focuses on a fundamental 
problem that explains the pain, misery, suffering, and death we experience. Things are 
clearly not the way they’re supposed to be. What’s wrong with humanity? Is it ignorance of 
the divine? Is it a broken relationship with our creator? Is it the presence of desire or 
something else? 


What’s the ultimate solution? Every worldview also seeks to provide a final solution to a 
fundamental problem. There’s a goal: Does humanity need more education? Do we need to 
eliminate desire? Do we need a savior to provide and offer forgiveness? Will we experience 
enlightenment through certain practices? 


Who am I? Our identity. Are humans a cosmic accident, an animation of the universal spirit? 
Or has a personal god created us? Do all human beings have inherent rights and dignity, or is 
dignity and worth a sliding scale based on differences in class, ability, usefulness, genetics, 
and culture? Are humans only made of physical stuff, or do they also have an immaterial 
soul? Do human beings have free will, or are they merely biochemical pawns in a 
deterministic world? Are humans basically good or evil? What does it mean to be human? 
As you can see, the question of identity is huge. 


Why am I here? Our purpose. Does life have any meaning and if so, what is it? What is my 
purpose for living? Does what I do in this life really matter? Do I exist to know God ,or do I 
exist to make myself happy? Do I exist to live in harmony with nature and other human 
beings, or to one day achieve enlightenment where I cease to exist? How we answer these 
will significantly influence how we spend our time and arrange our lives. 


Alm I living a good life? Our morality. Does right and wrong or good and evil even exist? If so, 
where does it come from and how do we know it? Does truth exist and can we know it? If 
God exists, what does God require of me? What does it mean to be a good person? Why be a 


good person? 


What happens after I die? Our destiny. Is this life all there is? Or is there life after this life? 
How do we know? Are there rewards and punishments for how we’ ve lived in this life? And 
who gets to decide that? And on what basis? Will I be reincarnated? Can we know our 
eternal destiny? Who has the authority to answer these questions? How does our story end? 


We don’t think about these questions nearly as much as we should. In fact, we’re distracted from 
engaging them by entertainment, and keep them at bay with the busyness of life in a modern world. 
But the questions remain nonetheless, and the question of whether a transcendent personal god exists 
or not, deeply affects all of them. As we will see, if a worldview denies the reality of God, it will find 
something to put in its place—a God-substitute. That’s just the way we are. 


Living well requires thinking well about ultimate questions. It was Socrates who famously said, 
“The unexamined life is not worth living.” As we bring this chapter to a close, I have a question for 
you: When was the last time you reflected on your answers to these questions? In this chapter, we 
defined a worldview as a web of habit-forming beliefs about the biggest questions of life that helps 
you make sense of all your experiences. We used four illustrations to better understand how a 
worldview really works: a pair of eyeglasses, an operating system, a mental map, and a big story. 
And finally, we learned how to get inside a worldview by examining eight fundamental questions 
dealing with God: origins, problems, solution, identity, purpose, morality and destiny. Our friends, 
classmates, neighbors, coworkers, and family may answer these questions very differently, and 
there’s a big tug-of-war going on for our worldview allegiance. To better understand why, let’s 
explore the three major worldviews competing for our hearts and minds today. 


THREE 


Worldviews in Conflict 


Our culture is deeply divided today, but the source of that conflict runs much deeper than just 
geography, economics, or politics; it has to do with how people are answering the biggest questions 
of life. With over seven billion people in the world today, that’s a lot of beliefs but you can 
ultimately boil every belief system in religion down into three main worldviews. 


Imagine drawing three large circles; write theism in the first one, naturalism in the second one and 
monism in the third one. 


Theism is the belief that a personal God exists who created the universe. 
Naturalism is the belief that no god exists and nothing created the universe. 
Monism is the belief that the universe and everything in it are ultimately one. 


Virtually every belief system you encounter can be traced back to one of these three circles. Theism 
is the largest worldview today; it is the belief that a personal God exists who created the universe. 
There are approximately 2.2 billion Christians in the world making Christianity the largest theistic 
worldview. We will take a deeper look at the Christian worldview in the next chapter, so let’s turn 
our attention the second largest theistic religion: Islam. 


Theism 

With around 1.6 billion Muslims worldwide, it’s important to understand this influential and 
controversial religion. Islam was founded by the prophet Muhammad who was born in Mecca in AD 
570 and died AD 632 in Medina. The sacred text in Islam is the Quran and the Sunnah contains the 
life example of Muhammad. There are between two to five million Muslims in the United States. 
Author and speaker Alan Shlemon is an expert on Islam and gives us a few more details: 


Islam is one of the three monotheistic religions; so you have Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity. All three of them are known as the three monotheistic religions, and Islam in 
particular has a number of beliefs that are similar to what we believe in Christianity. 
Obviously, they believe that there is only one God. They believe in prophets. They believe in 
angels. They believe in the supernatural. But they have some unique beliefs that clearly set 
them apart from Christians. For example, their source of authority is the Quran; this is the 
highest source of authority, and they believe are the literal words of God, which is different 
than what we believe as Christians (where we say the Bible is the inspired Word of God). 
We both believe they’re words of God, but Muslims believe that there is actually a book in 
the presence of Allah that has been eventually dictated to Muhammad and is now available 
for Muslims to believe in. So that’s their source of authority. They also look to the teachings 
and to the saying of how Muhammad lived and what he said as authoritative, but that is not 
on par with the Quran, which again is the highest authority. That’s where they get their 
primary source of material, in terms of what they believe in. In addition, they also have many 
obligations. Islam is a very deed-oriented type of religion. They’re not so much interested in 
having a relationship with God and being in a personal connection with God, and knowing 
God. To the Muslim, it’s more important that a Muslim obey God, so they have these what 
they call the five pillars of Islam. So, for example, the first pillar of Islam is to recite a creed 
and the creed says that there is no god but Allah and Muhammad is his messenger; for them 
to recite that in prayer and to confess it often is part of what they need to do. They also 
require to pray five times a day, to give to the poor, to fast during Ramadan, which is simply 
a month-long fast where they commemorate this period of time when Muhammad received 


the Quran. And then, they also have to do a pilgrimage to Mecca, which is a journey where 
they travel from wherever they are in the world, at least once in their lifetime, to go to Mecca 
in Saudi Arabia; there, they perform a number of different rituals over a period of a week or 
two. These pillars are their required behaviors; since in Islam you are saved based on how 
you behave, on your deeds, it’s a meritorious-based system of salvation. These five pillars 
are essential for Muslims to participate in, because it helps them to gain these good deeds as 
a credit to them. When they die and they’re eventually resurrected, Allah will look upon 
these good deeds and weigh them against their bad deeds. And if, of course, their good deeds 
outweigh their bad deeds, they’ ll go to heaven. If their bad deeds outweigh their good deeds, 
then they go to hell. That’s kind of a summary of the basic view of what Muslims have in 
terms of authority and in terms of the kinds of behaviors and the things they’re supposed to 
participate in. 


With that helpful overview of Islam in mind, let’s look at how Islam answers the biggest questions 
of life: 


Does God exist? Islam teaches that there is one and only one God, Allah, as described in the 
Quran. The Christian understanding of the Trinity is explicitly rejected by Islam, because 
Allah is said to have no equals or partners. 


How did everything begin? The Quran teaches that Allah is the all-powerful creator of all that 
is, and that everything occurs by his sovereign decree. 


What’s wrong with the world? Humanity’s fundamental problem is rebellion against the will 
of Allah. Unlike Christianity, however, there is no savior or atonement needed in Islam. 


What’s the ultimate solution? Islam means submission. Therefore, the ultimate solution is to 
submit to the straight path revealed by Allah. 


Who am I? Human beings are created by Allah, but do not bear his image. In contrast to 
Christianity’s teaching of original sin, the Quran teaches that humans are born innocent and 
are naturally good. 


Why am I here? The chief purpose of a Muslim is to obey the will of Allah. The Christian idea 
of a personal relationship with God is not part of Islam. 


Aim I living a good life? For a Muslim, fulfilling and practicing the five pillars—reciting the 
creed, daily prayers, the fast of Ramadan, giving alms and making a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
along with obeying the Quran and following the life example of Muhammad—is what makes 
a good life. 


What happens after I die? On the day of judgment, Allah weighs a Muslim’s good deeds and 
bad deeds. If the good deeds outweigh the bad and Allah wills it, they will enter paradise. 
But, a Muslim cannot have assurance of going to heaven in this life. 


That is the Islamic worldview. If you’re ever engage in a conversation with a Muslim, be aware 
that this is where they’re coming from in their thinking. And remember that although 
Christianity, Islam, and Judaism are the big three theistic worldviews, not everyone thinks that 
God exists. There are other worldviews that try to rule out God all together. 


Naturalism 
The second major worldview is naturalism, which is the belief that no god exists and nothing 


created the universe. Sean McDowell offers a great summary of naturalism: 


There are a few main primary worldviews that I think are competing for the hearts and minds of 
people today. One of them which I think is arguably the most influential in western culture is 
naturalism. It’s the idea that there is no God, that all exists is physical matter, and everything can 
be reduced to kind of physical causation. So, we’re the result of this blind evolutionary process, 
we’re just complex machines, there’s no soul, there’s no objective morality and there’s no life 
after death. And this is really pushed in our university system. We see it pushed in a lot of 
popular TV shows and some of the popular cable channels, and it’s in direct conflict, I think, 
with a Christian worldview. 


One of the most famous adherents of naturalism was Carl Sagan, who summed this worldview up 
with an atheistic doxology, “The cosmos is all there is, was, and ever will be.” Naturalism denies 
the existence of God or anything supernatural. Mary Poplin describes the origins story of naturalism: 
“In the material naturalist story, there once was nothing. Then there was an explosion [and] material 
origin is unknown, though the time of the origin is being investigated using sound waves. After this 
explosion, there was physical material and presumably just before. This physical material alone, via 
another unknown process, suddenly produced one-cell living organisms, which then through the 
process of natural selection became multi-cell organisms, then increasingly complex plant and 
animal life, finally ending, at least for now, in the development of human beings.” 


What does naturalism identify as the big problem with our world? Strictly speaking, nothing can be 
right or wrong with the world, the world just is the way it is. Humanity’s fundamental problem is 
ignorance of how the universe works. For the naturalist then, the solution is to achieve knowledge 
and mastery over the physical world through science and technology. Ultimate reality can 
completely be described in terms of physics, chemistry, biology, and genetics. 


In naturalism, the God-substitute becomes reason and science. In terms of our identity, the naturalist 
sees human beings as evolved from lower primates purely through an unvetted process of natural 
selection acting on random mutations over a long period of time. Therefore, humans currently sit 
atop the evolutionary ladder. Ultimately, you and I are nothing more than highly organized atoms. 
The reason we are here on earth is to live to our highest potential, improve our lives, contribute to 
scientific understanding, contribute to human flourishing, and make the world a better place. So the 
good life for someone with a naturalist worldview is one that contributes to human flourishing, my 
own and now, my fellow humans; this is done through science and humanitarian efforts. 


So for the naturalist, what happens after you die? Where does it all lead? Well, remember humans 
are material objects. There’s nothing immaterial about us; we don’t have souls, so there is no life 
after death. We simply return to the earth and pass out of existence. When you die, that’s it, game 
over. 


Famous atheist Bertrand Russell sums up the cold reality of naturalism: “That man is the product of 
causes which had no pre-vision of the end they were achieving, that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms, that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the grave, 
that all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system and that the whole 
temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins.” 
Sounds like fun, right? Sign me up. No, just kidding! 


Monism 
Finally, let’s examine the third major worldview, monism. Monism is oneism, the belief that the 
universe and everything in it is ultimately one. In many ways, this is the most challenging worldview 


to wrap your mind around, because while there are many similarities in these eastern forms of 
spirituality, there are also important differences. 


For example, Hinduism is the third largest religion in the world with approximately one billion 
adherents. Hinduism fits into the monism circle because it teaches that all reality is ultimately one; it 
is also pantheistic, because it teaches that this one reality is ultimately divine. Notice how the word 
pantheism is constructed: Pan means all and theism means God, therefore all is God. 


The fourth largest religion in the world is Buddhism, with about 500 million adherents. According 
to tradition, Buddhism was founded in India by Siddhartha Gautama in the sixth century B.C. 
Buddhism also fits in the monism circle because it teaches that all of reality is ultimately one but 
unlike Hinduism, it does not fall under the subcategory of pantheism because Buddhists don’t 
believe that all reality is God. As a prominent religion within the monism circle Buddhism and its 
aspects are growing in popularity in the West, so we’re going to walk through Buddhism’s answers 
our eight worldview questions. 


Strictly speaking, Buddhism does not teach the existence of God or that Buddha was God. The God- 
substitute in Buddhism then becomes the ultimate reality of nirvana which means extinction. 


How did everything begin? Buddhism teaches that all reality is one therefore there is no beginning 
and there will be no end. 


From a Buddhist’s point of view, mankind’s fundamental problem is suffering brought on by our 
desires and our ignorance of the fact that self in the world is an illusion. 


The ultimate solution to this problem is that we can achieve enlightenment by eliminating desire and 
the self, we will ultimately eliminate suffering through the way of the middle, found in the four 
noble truths: 


To live is to suffer. 

Sliffering is caused by an attachment to this life. 

The way to end suffering is by ending attachment to this life. 

Sb. can end attachment to this life by following the noble eight-fold path which is usually 
represented by a wheel with eight spokes. The noble eight-fold path involves right belief, 
right intention, right speech, right action, right concentration, right meditation, right 
effort, and right livelihood. 


How does a Buddhist answer the who-am-I question? Technically speaking, there is no individual 
self—that’s an illusion that must be overcome through ending attachments to this life. A Buddhist’s 
purpose in life is to pursue the path to enlightenment, or nirvana, and detach from the illusion of the 
world around himself or herself. A devout Buddhist tries to accumulate merits by living a good life 
so he or she can be reborn, reincarnated into better circumstances in their next life. 


So, if I’m a Buddhist, what happens after I die? Death is not the end, it simply begins a new journey 
towards the extinction of the self—enlightenment or nirvana—through the continuous cycle of 
rebirth. In words of Buddhism’ s: “What is evil? Killing is evil. Lying is evil. Slandering is evil. 
Abuse is evil. Gossip is evil. Envy is evil. Hatred is evil. To cling to false doctrine is evil. All these 
things are evil, and what is the root of evil? Desire is the root of evil. Illusion is the root of evil.” 


Postmodernism 

The last worldview we want to mention did not make it into ‘the big three,’ but deserves an 
honorable mention because of its influence in the West: postmodernism. In some ways, 
postmodernism is a rejection of the whole worldview project. Basically, postmodernism is a form of 


cultural relativism about such things as God, reality, knowledge, objective truth, morality, meaning, 
beauty, and the self. While difficult to define as precisely as the others we’ ve discussed, 
postmodernism generally believes that all of these are social constructions relative to social groups 
that share an agreed-upon narrative. French philosopher, Jean-François Lyotard famously said, 
“Stimplifying to the extreme, I define postmodern as incongruity towards meta-narratives.” In other 
words, there are no big stories true for everyone, everywhere. Paul Copan, philosopher of religion, 
explains postmodernism in greater detail: 


With the optimism that came with modernism, the emphasis on unbiased knowledge, and 
neutrality—meaning, the possibility of being that cold, objective observer—there came 
all sorts of fallout, so postmodernism would emerge as the reaction to this: The failure of 
these meta-narratives, these big pictures, these big, explanatory stories that ended up 
leading to oppression. This gave rise to the postmodern movement that started to manifest 
itself in the 1960s and postmodernism not only assumes that God doesn’t exist, but that 
the foundation of God is removed. It also questions truth, goodness, and beauty; because 
there is no objective reference point in anyone’s mind, there is no meta-narrative, no big 
interpretive story to make sense of reality. Postmodernism concludes that we just have 
our own individual, mini-narratives; we have our own perspectives, and that’s all we’re 
left with. There is no over-arching picture. 


So, if you’re in a conversation with someone who has a postmodern mindset, how are they likely to 
answer our eight telltale questions? Well, if you ask them, Does God exist? they’ Il probably tell you 
that what you think about God is determined by where you grew up. For some of us, God is real and 
others, He is not. In postmodernism, the God-substitute becomes local community however that ends 
up being defined. 


How did everything begin? Since scientists disagree and all scientific theories must be interpreted by 
biased people, who knows? Science is yet another example of a cultural power play. 


Our fundamental problem as human beings is oppression, abuse of power, and intolerance. The 
solution to our problem is to achieve equality, tolerance, and the freedom to live however we want to 
live. 


When faced with the question of our identity as humans, post-moderns will say there is no such 
thing as human nature, there is only who I choose to become. Who I am is constructed over time, as 
I express my desires within the community in which I live. 


Accordingly, purpose and meaning are not out there to be discovered as real, objective features of 
the world, but rather purpose and meaning are in here. In short, my purpose and meaning in life is 
ultimately what I say it is, or what my community says it is. 

The good life is whatever gives me joy, fulfillment, and personal peace. If I’m journeying towards 
these, then I’m living the good life. 


What happens after I die? It could be that nothing happens, or it could be that you end up where you 
want to, experiencing your version of happiness forever. But what we do know is that there’s not just 
one path that gets you there. 


Ravi Zacharias was born in India, raised Hindu, and then later because a follower of Jesus. He has an 
interesting perspective on postmodernism: “We are living in a time when sensitivities are at the 
surface, often vented with cutting words. Philosophically, you can believe anything, so as you do not 
claim it a better way. Religiously, you can hold to anything, so long as you do not bring Jesus Christ 
into it. If a spiritual idea is Eastern, it is granted critical immunity. If Western, it is thoroughly 
criticized, thus a journalist can walk into a church and mock its carryings on, but he or she dare not 


do the same if the ceremony is from Eastern fold.” Such is the mood at the end of the twentieth 
century. 


A mood can be a dangerous state of mind, because it can crush reason under the weight of feeling. 
But that is precisely what I believe postmodernism best represents—a mood. 


We have looked at the big three worldviews and how virtually every belief system you encounter 
can be traced back to one of these three circles. Theism is the belief that a person God exists who 
created the universe. Naturalism is the belief that no God exists and nothing created the universe. 
Monism is the belief that the universe and everything in it is ultimately one. We also looked at how 
they answered the big questions of life. Now that we’ve looked at the major worldviews competing 
with Christianity, so let’s shift our focus on understanding what a Christian worldview is. 


FOUR 


Understanding the Christian Worldview 


What does it mean to be distinctly Christian? Fewer people can answer that question than you might 
think. If Christianity is true, then it speaks to all of life. Period. Full stop. As Chuck Colson famously 
put it, “Christianity is not just about a personal relationship with Jesus Christ, it’s a whole way of 
seeing life.” In other words, Christianity is deeply personal, but not private. 


Here’s the uncomfortable truth: We’re raising a generation of ‘almost Christians.’ Sociologist and 
author of “Almost Christian” Kenda Dean observes, “The national study of youth and religion 
reveals a theological fault-line running underneath American churches an adherence to a ‘do-good, 
feel-good spirituality’ that has little to do with the triune God of Christian tradition, and even less to 
do with loving Jesus Christ enough to follow Him into the world.” I wonder how many of the 
students in our youth groups could explain the biblical doctrine of the trinity, share why it’s relevant 
to the Christian life, and defend it against the charge of being a logical contradiction; even though 
most of them have grown up in the church, my experience has been, not many can successfully do 
this. Before we pick on them too much, however, could you? 


Dean goes on to say, “A significant part of Christianity in the United States is actually only 
tenuously Christian, in any sense that is seriously connected to the actual historical Christian 
tradition. It is not so much that U.S. Christianity is being secularized; rather, more subtly, 
Christianity is either degenerating into a pathetic version of itself, or more significantly, Christianity 
is actively being colonized and displaced by a different religious faith.” That’s not good news and 
ought to serve as a wakeup call to Christ-followers everywhere. 


Nominal vs. Practicing Christians 

According to the latest research from the Barna Group, published in the book, Good Faith by Dave 
Kinnaman and Gabe Lyons, three out of four American Christians are nominal Christians, meaning 
they have some sort of Christian background but don’t take their faith seriously, if they even practice 
it at all. Nominal Christians represent the largest faith group in America; only three out of ten 
Americans are practicing Christians, or about 72 million adults. Practicing Christians are defined as 
people who say that their Christian faith is important in their life and attend church at least once a 
month. But less than one out of ten U.S. adults are evangelicals, about 19 million, meaning that 
they’re self-identified Christians who have made a commitment to Jesus Christ that is still important 
in their lives today and believe that when they die they will go to heaven, because they have 
confessed their sins and accepted Jesus as their Savior. 


They also meet seven additional criteria: 

They say faith is very important in their lives. 

They believe they have a personal responsibility to share their belief in Christ with non- 
Christians. 

They believe Satan exists. 

They believe eternal salvation is possible only through grace, not works. 

They believe Jesus Christ lived a sinless life. 

They believe the Bible is accurate in all it teaches. 

They describe God as the all-knowing, all-powerful, perfect deity who created the 
universe and still rules it today. 


These eight affirmations are certainly important but as we’ll see, the biblical vision of Christianity is 
much more robust than this. What this research reinforces is the need for worldview training. 


Jude 3 calls Christians to contend earnestly for the faith which was once-for-all handed down to the 


saints; but we can’t make the case for something we don’t first understand ourselves. So 
understanding the Christian worldview is not optional—it’s essential. 


You'll recall from the first chapter that a worldview is a web of habit-forming beliefs about the 
biggest questions of life that helps you make sense of all your experiences. The foundation of the 
Christian worldview, then, is the conviction that in Christ “are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” Colossians 2:3 (NASB). In other words, Jesus has the best information about 
everything; therefore, embracing a Christian worldview to think Christianly means understanding 
and living all of life from God’s revealed perspective. 


At conversion, we are given a new set of lenses through which to see the world in a whole new way. 
Jesus said, “You must love the Lord your God with all your heart, all your soul, and all your mind,” 
(Matthew 22:37, NLT). And the Apostle Paul wrote, “So whether you eat or drink or whatever you 
do, do it all to the glory of God,” (NLT). Frances Schaeffer lived and explained this idea so well, 
explaining that “Christianity is not a series of truths in the plural, but rather Truth spelled with a 
capital T. Truths about total reality, not just about religious things. Biblical Christianity is truth 
concerning total reality, in the intellectual holding of that total Truth and in the living and light of 
that Truth.” At the heart of Christianity is the amazing idea that the God of the universe has actually 
spoken to us; here’s theologian Gregory Alan Thornbury on the God who speaks: 


God didn’t have to speak to the world; He could have just left us in darkness, but because of 
His love, he condescends to us and as John Calvin said, “He speaks baby-talk to us.” He 
speaks in ways that we can understand. Now, does that mean that when we read the Bible, or 
we do theology that somehow we can exhaustively know the mind of God so that, like Neo 
in The Matrix, we’ re plugged into some mainframe like, “I know Kung Fu” and we know it 
perfectly? No. But what we can be assured is that we can do theology, we can make true 
statements about God and Christ and the Holy Spirit in the church because God has chosen 
to do this. He’s freely disclosed who He is through the prophets and through the apostles and 
as the writer of Hebrews says, “And now most preeminently, in His Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


With that as a backdrop, let’s walk through how Christianity answers the biggest questions of life. 


Applying the Eight Questions 

There are good reasons to believe God exists and can be known. Christian theism maintains that God 
is a trinity, meaning there is only one God, who eternally exists as three distinct persons: Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. He is infinite, transcendent, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, self-existent, 
wholly, loving, just, and good. Since God is person and has revealed Himself, humanity can have a 
relationship with Him. God can be known. Furthermore, the laws of logic and rationality are 
grounded in the very nature of God Himself. The prophet Jeremiah said, “Let not the wise man 
boast in his wisdom, let not the mighty man boast in his might, let not the rich man boast in his 
riches, but let him who boasts boast in this, that he understands and knows me, that I am the Lord 
who practices steadfast love, justice, and righteousness in the earth. For in these things I delight, 
declares the Lord,” (Jeremiah 9:23-24). Christianity teaches that an unimaginably powerful Being, 
beyond time, space, matter, and energy brought the universe into existence, out of nothing in the 
beginning and that everything that exists depends upon God to sustain its existence. In contrast to 
monism and naturalism, Christian theism affirms the goodness of both the physical and nonphysical 
aspects of reality. Greg Thornbury takes this foundation to explain the power of the Christian origin 
story: 


People appreciate origin stories. And the very most basic thing that we can do is talk about 
the creation narrative and to say that the universe is not a relativistic place. But we all 
understand, even a non-Christian will agree, that the universe is governed by something that 


is not material, not physical; it’s governed by law. Now law is not a material concept, so you 
can’t be a materialist and believe in law, because law is an immaterial concept. So what we 
say is that there is a God of the biblical type who is necessary for thinking about anything 
truly. In other words, as Cornelius Van Til once said, “It’s impossible to predicate any object 
of a noun linked by a being verb and make a true statement unless you presuppose that God 
exists.” The universe only makes sense if God exists. Now all of a sudden, you’ ve got people 
involved because they want to debate you. But then you can go through and you can actually 
show them the working out of the gospel. And the gospel is much more than “God loves you, 
and Jesus died for you. Go away and be happy.’ It’s rooted in creation. It’s rooted in the fact 
that there’s scriptural fulfillment of promises by God to send the Son of David, the Messiah 
to save His people. So it’s rooted in the history of Israel. And that, as J.R.R. Tolkien once 
said, “All the other mythologies of the ancient near world start in once upon a time.” And the 
Christian story says, “Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” This is located in a real time and space 
and history, and if Christ is really risen from the dead, and I think we can beyond a shadow 
of a doubt say that that happened, then it’s a whole new ballgame. 


The Bible teaches that our fundamental problem as human beings is that we’re all suffering from a 
spiritual disease called sin which is killing us because humanity is living in a state of open rebellion 
against God. Our world and all who inhabit it are broken, fallen, and in desperate need of a life 
giving connection to the One who made us. The solution to our problem is to be forgiven, spiritually 
healed, and have our relationship with God restored through placing our trust in Jesus Christ who 
lived a perfect life, died on the cross for our sins, and was raised from the dead. Our identity as 
human beings is that we’re made in the image of a God who is loving, relational, and rational. 
Because of this, every human being has intrinsic value and dignity, regardless of ethnicity, gender, 
age, wealth, power, politics, geography, or anything else. Every life matters. 


This also means we are rational; we can make sense of the world around us. Our purpose as 
Christians, then, is to love and serve God and our fellow human beings and to let people know that 
their relationship with God can be restored because of Jesus Christ, who has been raised from the 
dead. The good life means having a personal relationship with God, knowing Him, loving Him, 
obeying Him, and enjoying Him forever. This involves drawing close to Him, growing in spiritual 
maturity, becoming who you were meant to be, and loving our neighbors as ourselves. Because 
Jesus is life, the good life means following Him. It’s a long obedience in the same direction, and it’s 
quite an adventure. After your die, your body decays—but your soul continues to exist. Each 
individual’s post-death experience is determined by that individual’s response to God’s offer of 
eternal life in Jesus Christ. Those who refuse to accept Jesus Christ’s free gift of forgiveness will 
spend eternity apart from God’s presence, in a state of existence that the Bible calls hell. Those who 
rely entirely on the forgiveness that is found only in Jesus Christ will live after they die, a 
resurrected life that has no end, in the direct presence of the Living God, a life that’s beyond our 
ability to imagine. So, those are the answers to our eight questions, and a quick summary of the 
Christian worldview. 


Christianity is not just a set of propositions, as important as those propositions are; it’s also the true 
story of the world. As N.T. Wright put it so well, “The whole point of Christianity is that it offers a 
story, which is the story of the whole world.” It is public truth. All of us long for a story big enough 
to live in. Christianity uniquely satisfies the deepest of human longings. 


I love how theologian J.I. Packer describes God’s personal revelation to us as, “the truly staggering 
answer which the Bible gives to this question . . . that God’s purpose in revelation is to make us 
friends with God. It was to this end that He created us rational beings, bearing his image, able to 
think, and hear, and speak, and love. He wanted there to be genuine personal affection and friendship 
—two-sided, between Himself and us—and relation. Not like that between a man and his dog, but 
like that of a father to his son or a husband to his wife. Loving friendship between two persons has 


no ulterior motive. It is an end in itself.” And that is God’s end in revelation. He speaks to us simply 
to fulfill the purpose for which we were made; to bring into being a relationship in which he is a 
friend to us, and we to him. John Stonestreet underscores that, as an on-going relationship, how 
important it is for our worldview to be saturated with scripture: 


The question in it for Christians is, “What should inform our worldview? Where do we get 
our story of the world?” And a lot of Christians get their story of the world from culture and 
then they decorate that story with Bible verses, right? So, you know, they pursue happiness 
and the Bible tells them how to be most happy. Or, they pursue wealth or riches . . . just like 
everybody else around us, but we kind of decorate it to justify our beliefs and make 
ourselves feel better with kind of platitudes from scripture. But that’s not the same as having 
a biblical worldview. Biblical worldview is not a worldview decorated with scripture; it’s a 
worldview shaped by it, formed by it, the boundaries are there. And really, if you look at 
scripture, what the scripture offers is a story of the world, and it’s a story of the world that’s 
unique. So really what it means to have a biblical worldview is to live out of that story, 
right? To believe that everybody I’ve met is made in the image of God, and this world can’t 
be fixed by better government or better social policies or even sexual freedom, or all the 
other things where thinkers throughout history have said, “Here’s what will fix the world” 
and it didn’t—it just made it worse, right? So, Christians say, “No, what the world needs is 
redemption, because what’s wrong with the world is not something out there. What’s wrong 
with the world is out there and in here.” There’s something deeply wrong inside, and so the 
call for redemption, the call for renewal, and things to be put back together again through the 
power of Christ. You know, all of this informs the Christian worldview and so, it describes 
who we are and it describes what’s right and wrong, it describes where history is headed. So 
having a Christian worldview is living as if that stuff’s true. 


Stories are so powerful. As Craig Bartholomew and Michael Goheen observe, “Our lives, the 
questions and events and decisions and relationships that fill it, take their meaning within some 
narrative.” G.K. Chesterton captures this idea beautifully, stating that, “I’d always felt life first as a 
story. And if there is a story, then there is a storyteller.” Our favorite children’s Bible that we read 
with our kids is the Jesus Storybook Bible and I love how it begins, “No, the Bible isn’t a book of 
tules or a book of heroes, the Bible is most of all a story. You see, the best thing about this story is 
it’s true.” 


The true story of Christianity is what gives our lives meaning and can be captured in four dramatic 
acts: creation, fall, redemption and restoration. The hero of this story is Jesus Christ and as Sally 
Lloyd Jones puts it, “Every story was first his name.” 


The Story of Christianity 


Act One: Creation. In the beginning God, the creator of all that is, the Eternal King of Glory, 
created humanity to have an intimate relationship with Himself, not out of a need or lack and 
definitely not because God was lonely. Humanity made in God’s image was given a commission to 
rule and cultivate the earth, to make something of the world for the glory of God. The one true God 
is unlike the tribal deities of the ancient Near East. This God is not the sun or the sea. This God 
created the sun and the sea. The act of creation sets the cosmic stage for God’s kingdom. 


Act Two: Fall. Part of being human is the freedom to choose. Even in God’s good creation, Adam 
and Eve freedom to love means that they may also choose not to love. But it was never about a tree; 
it was about the temptation to be autonomous, a law unto oneself, choosing oneself as the source for 
determining what is good instead of taking God at His word. There was rebellion in the kingdom, 
because the first humans, Adam and Eve, disobeyed God. The consequences of that rebellion were 
spiritual death, which would result in alienation from God, and alienation from our fellow humans. 


We would now have dysfunctional relationships, disordered souls that experienced hostility with 
nature. Sin, death, and separation from God would then spread to every human born after them. 


In Genesis 3, we see the twin themes of rebellion and our promised redemption. The Old Testament 
is the anticipation of a Messiah and Savior that is to come through the lineage of Abraham and 
David to the nation of Israel. God chose Israel to be His witness, and be His vehicle of blessing to 
the world. God did not choose Israel because they were better than the other nations; He chose them 
so that He might bring glory to His name. Israel was given special promises and entrusted with the 
very words of God through the patriarchs and prophets. Sadly, much of the Hebrew scriptures reveal 
their utter failure to obey God and their idolatrous pursuit of other gods. 


Act Three: Redemption. In spite of the faithlessness and disobedience of Israel, God did not reject 
them, forget His promises, or relinquish His desire to redeem humanity. So in the City of David, the 
long awaited Messiah and Savior, Jesus of Nazareth, was born. This is the good news that will be for 
all the peoples of the world. Jesus lived a perfect life, fulfilled all the Old Testament prophecies, was 
crucified, buried, and raised again on the third day to secure the redemption and forgive the sins of 
whoever would trust in Him—not because we’re good enough (we’re not). This good news of the 
kingdom of God—that a way has been made by faith in Jesus alone, and His grace restores our 
broken relationship with our loving Heavenly Father—must be proclaimed to the ends of the earth 
by His followers. And the primary way God will accomplish this mission is through the Body of 
Christ, the church. 


Act Four: Restoration. The church, which is a preview or taste of the fullness of the kingdom of 
God yet to come, lives in light of the imminent second coming of Jesus Christ, after which God will 
finally and completely judge evil, wipe away every tear and make all things new. Sin and death 
were initially judged and conquered at the cross, but they will be finally eradicated when Jesus 
returns. Those who do not want a relationship with Jesus Christ will be eternally separated from 
God’s presence, and those who are in Christ will enter into joy, rest, and the great adventure of 
living in the presence of God for all eternity, with new heavens and new earth. Until that day, our 
part in the story is to be agents of reconciliation and a redemptive force for good in the world. 


Entering the Story 

If you name the name of Christ, then this is your story. You have a part to play in this unfolding 
cosmic drama. My entrance into this story came through asking some of the big questions we’ ve 
been talking about in this course. As a high school sophomore, I remember sitting in Miss Lacey’s 
10n grade English class. That day, we watched Dead Poet’s Society, and in many ways that film 
changed my life. 


One particular scene rocked my world. Mr. Keating (played by Robin Williams) gathered the young 
men of his English literature class around him and talked to them about life, making a living, and 
what we stay alive for. Through a poem, he made a striking point: “What good amidst these, oh me, 
oh life? The answer: that we’re here. That life exists and the powerful play goes on, and you can 
contribute a verse. That the powerful play goes on, and you might contribute a verse. What will 
your verse be?” These last words resonated with me at the core of my being; what would be my 
verse? I left class that day, and I did not know what I wanted to do or be. I realized for the first time, 
that I did not want to come to the end of my life only to find out that I’d never really lived. I had no 
idea yet what I wanted my life to count for, but I wanted it to count. 


That day—when I had slowed down long enough to really wrestle with some big questions— 
prepared my heart for the conversation I would have my junior year over dinner, when a friend 
would share the good news that God created me to know, love, and live for Him. All I had to do was 
come home; Jesus had already made the way. 


If you’re not sure what to think about Christianity, then I have good news for you: There’s no need 
to keep running, you don’t have to hide in fear, shame, or guilt. You are made for life, not death. 
You can come home. This amazing story of redemption can become your story, too. 


So now we’ve looked at some sobering statistics and concluded that most Christians don’t really 
know what they believe. We’ ve also seen how the Christian worldview responds to the same eight 
questions we’ve been using to examine other worldviews. And finally, we saw that the Christian 
worldview isn’t just a set of propositions to be affirmed—it’s also an amazing story to be lived. With 
so many worldviews out there, how do you choose? How do you know if the direction you’ ve 
chosen for your life is the right direction? Does your view of reality have what it takes? Let’s spend 
some time looking at how to test your worldview. 


FIVE 


How to Test a Worldview 


With so many worldviews out there, how do you choose? What makes one worldview better than 
another? One of the big ideas we discovered in our Explore Truth course was that just because you 
believe something, doesn’t make it true. People can be, and often are, sincerely wrong. Only a little 
reflection will show you that every worldview can’t be true, because they make contradictory claims 
about the biggest questions of life; so the question before us is whether some worldviews are better 
at explaining reality than others. 


We’ ve already given a general overview of the big three worldviews: theism, naturalism, and 
monism, plus the mood of postmodernism. But do you really have to be an expert in every religion 
before you can come to a reasonable conclusion about which one is true? No, actually you don’t. 
And it would take a lifetime to explore every nuance of religious expression or devotion. It’s simply 
impractical to catalog and analyze every worldview under the sun. Not to worry, however—we’ re 
going to offer a better way. 


As we move forward, let’s be keenly aware that each one of us tries to evaluate worldviews from our 
own particular worldview. As anthropologist Paul Ebert shares, “The problem with worldviews is 
that they’re largely unnamed, unexamined, and unassailable. It is particularly difficult to examine 
our own worldview, because it’s hard to think about what we are thinking with.” Notice he said 
“hard”—not impossible. Proverbs 18:17 says this, “The one who states his case first seems right, 
until the other comes and examines him.” In his letter to Christians in Thessalonica, Paul encouraged 
them to “test everything; hold fast what is good said,” (I Thessalonians 5:21). 


In that spirit, here’s a three-question framework that acts as kind of a worldview filter and you can 
use this filter to test any belief system to see if it holds up to careful scrutiny: 


Is it rational? 
Ts it livable? 
Who says so? 


Now, let’s dig deeper here. First, a worldview must be rational: Is it logically coherent? Do the 
teachings fit together into a unified picture of reality? Or, does it logically contradict itself? Does it 
over-simplify or omit important issues? Or, does it provide satisfactory answers to all of the ultimate 
questions of life? 


Application: Naturalism 

Atheists claim to have cornered the market on reason and science, but is that really true? Well, let’s 
apply the ‘is it rational?’ test to naturalism and see what happens. Charles Darwin revealed a crack 
in his own worldview when he admitted, “The horrid doubt always arises whether the convictions of 
man’s mind, which is developed from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy. Would anyone trust the conviction of a monkey’s mind—if there are any convictions in 
such a mind?” 


Years later, C.S. Lewis would pick up on this line of reasoning and develop it further: “If minds are 
wholly dependent on brains, and brains on biochemistry, and biochemistry in the long run on the 
meaningless flux of the atoms, I cannot understand how the thought of those minds should have any 
more significance than the sound of the wind in the trees. But if I can’t trust my own thinking, of 
course I can’t trust the arguments leading to atheism, and therefore have no reason to be an atheist, 
or anything else.” Did you catch that? Since Darwinian evolution came from a reasoning process 
aimed at reproductive success, and not aimed at truth, then we have no grounds for believing it. And 


if that’s the case, then we have no good reason to accept naturalism, either. How can a mindless 
process produce a mind? 


Here’s the bottom line: If you can’t rationally justify reason in your belief system, that’s not just a 
crack in your worldview, it’s the Grand Canyon. 


The Christian worldview suffers from no such difficulty. In fact, there is a natural hand-in-glove fit, 
as noted philosopher Alvin Plantinga points out: “God created both us and our world in such a way 
as there’s a certain fit or match between the world and our cognitive faculties.” The basic idea here is 
simply there’s a match between our cognitive or intellectual faculties and reality, thought of as 
including whatever exists. A match that enables us to know something—indeed, a great deal about 
the world, and also about ourselves, and God Himself. The prophet Isaiah shares that God said to the 
people of Israel, “Come, let us reason together.” 


G.K. Chesterton shrewdly observed that, “when a man stops believing God, he doesn’t then believe 
in nothing, he believes anything.” This is clearly evident when it comes to naturalism. 


How about the second question in our worldview test: Is your worldview livable? Can you put it into 
practice? When you follow it like a map, does it lead to successful interactions with reality? Do you 
get where you want to go? Does it fit with what you know about the world out there? And does it fit 
with our internal world of desires, hopes, dreams, experiences, and values? 


I couldn’t agree more with Nancy Pearcey when she writes, “When Christianity is tested, we 
discover that it alone explains and makes sense of the most basic and universal human experiences.” 
So, let’s take a clear example to show the power of this question. 


At some point, we all have to face the problem of evil and suffering. While I was on a study tour in 
Israel, I had the privilege of visiting Yad Vashem, which is the Jewish Holocaust Memorial to the 
six million Jews who died at the hands of Hitler’s Germany in World War II. Yad Vashem means, 
“A place and a name.” This would provide Jewish victims who have no one to carry their name after 
death a place, and a name. It was a deeply moving experience to walk through one of the exhibits in 
the dark with only small flickering lights as the names of those who died are read continuously. I 
think anyone who visits this place would agree that the holocaust was an act of unspeakable evil; but 
what do the worldviews of naturalism and monism say to the evil of the holocaust? 


Well, the Eastern religion of Hinduism says that evil is ultimately an illusion, they call it Maya. But 
can anyone who has seen pictures of the horrors of the holocaust seriously think that suffering isn’t 
real? Just think about the evil and suffering you’ ve experienced in your own life or have seen in 
those you love—how satisfying is it to just dismiss that as an illusion? Hinduism fails the livability 
test with flying colors. 


How do naturalism and atheism fair? Richard Dawkins, perhaps the world’s most famous atheist, 
pulls no punches: “In a universe of blind physical forces and genetic replication, some people are 
going to get hurt, other people are going to get lucky, and you won’t find any rhyme or reason in it, 
nor any justice. The universe we observe has precisely the properties we should expect if there is at 
the bottom; not design, no purpose, no evil, and no other good. Nothing but blind pitiless 
indifference. DNA neither knows nor cares, DNA just is, and we dance to its music.” But Richard 
Dawkins himself consistently points out things that he believes are morally right or wrong; this is a 
blatant contradiction. According to atheism, in the end there will be no ultimate justice, no making 
things right and no punishment for the wicked. Clever criminals will get away with it. Worse still, 
there will be no solace. All the bitter tears shed in human history are unwitnessed and unobserved; 
they’re ultimately meaningless biological reflexes to keep the evolutionary gene pool moving 
forward—not toward anything mind you, just forward. Justice or injustice, a morally good life or a 


horribly evil life, Hitler or Mother Teresa, it just doesn’t matter, none of it matters in the end. 


Naturalism also fails the livability test. In addition to not having anything helpful to say to the 
problem of evil and suffering in the world, atheism also has to deal with the problem of good. C.S. 
Lewis, reflecting on his time as an atheist, asked: “My argument against God was that the universe 
seemed so cruel and unjust. But how had I gotten this idea of just and unjust? A man does not call a 
line crooked unless he has some idea of a straight line. What was I comparing this universe with, 
when I called it unjust?” 


Our third worldview test question is, “Who says so?” It must originate from an authoritative source. 
This question cuts through a lot of the noise and slogans in our culture. When it comes to life’s 
biggest questions, who’s your authority? How much confidence do you place in celebrities, your 
friends, your emotions, movies, songs, and opinion polls? In order to see this question in action, let’s 
look at Islam. 


Application: Islam 

The highest authority in Islam is the Quran. Muslims believe it is the perfect and literal words of 
Allah dictated to Muhammad. In Islam, the Quran is the miracle, the idea being, “Look at the 
perfections of this book.” Muslims feel about the Quran the way Christians feel about Jesus himself 
—to be clear, not how we feel about the Bible, but how we feel about Jesus. 


So if this book shows to have historical errors in it, then it would clearly not be the Word of God. 
And in fact, the Quran does contain numerous grammatical errors and literary flaws. Even worse, 
mistakes made in earlier verses were corrected in later verses, a process Muslims call abrogation. As 
Gerhart Nels Riley observes: “We should like to find out how a divine revelation can be improved. 
We should have expected it to be right and true from the start.” Further, the Quran plainly teaches 
that Jesus was never crucified (see Surah 4:157 and 158). But as we investigated in detail in our 
Explore the Resurrection course, the crucifixion is one of the most well-established factual events in 
all of ancient history—it’s historical bedrock. New Testament historian Michael Licona explains 
further why this historical error shows the Quran is not the Word of God: 


Muslims will often claim that Jesus didn’t die by crucifixion and they get this from the Quran, Surah 
4, verses 157 and 158, it says that God made it appear that the Jews killed Jesus but he didn’t die, 
God took him to heaven, raised him up at that point. So it only appeared that Jesus died by 
crucifixion, but he didn’t. And then you have what’s called “The Gospel of Barnabas,” where that 
basically says that God made Judas look like Jesus and they took him kicking and screaming to the 
cross and God just took Jesus to heaven. So there’s a number of problems with this, you know. First 
of all, The Gospel of Barnabas is certainly not written by Barnabas, it’s a medieval forgery and 
that’s easily established, because the Year of Jubilee was once every fifty years; the Gospel of 
Barnabas talks about it being once every hundred years, but that was changed by a pope in the 14n 
century, and it was changed back within fifty years or so. It had to have been written within that 
period of time. Moreover . . . it starts off by calling him Jesus Christ, but has Jesus denying being the 
Messiah. Well, anyone who studies the ancient literature is even remotely familiar with antiquity and 
all this, knows that “Christ” was the Greek translation of the Hebrew “Messiah” so it’s like saying, 
“Jesus Messiah” and then later on saying, “Jesus is not the Messiah.” This is something the real 
Barnabas wouldn’t have done. Moreover, the Quran says that Jesus was the Messiah, so the Gospel 
of Barnabas actually contradicts the Quran. So, there’s a number of reasons to just cast that out—it’s 
a Muslim forgery. 


But, here’s what I like to give too, to Muslims—I call it the Islamic Catch-22 Argument. Now I can 
show historically that there’s a very, very high probability that Jesus predicted His death, His 
imminent death; it was going to happen within a very close period of time. Now, if Jesus did not die 
as He predicted, what does that make Him? A false prophet. But the Quran says that Jesus was a 


great prophet; in that case, then, the Quran would be mistaken. The other option is that Jesus did die 
an imminent death as He predicted, but in that case, the Quran is mistaken because it says that He 
didn’t, only God made it appear that way. In either case, the Quran is mistaken, and therefore, it is 
not the Word of God. 


Contrast this with what we see happening with the founder of Christianity, Jesus of Nazareth, and if 
it’s really true that He rose from the dead and is who He claimed to be, then He uniquely possesses 
the authority to answer life’s biggest questions. I encourage you to investigate the powerful evidence 
for yourself in our Explore the Resurrection course. 


In my view, Christianity is the only worldview that can convincingly answer the ‘who says so?’ test. 
C.S. Lewis once wrote, “I believe in Christianity as I believe the sun has risen. Not only because I 
see it, but because by it, I see everything else.” What a profound insight. Not only is there substantial 
independent evidence for the truthfulness of Christianity, Christianity best explains the ultimate 
worldview questions we all ask. 


The Case for God 

The Bible assumes that evidence for God can be seen in nature; this is called general revelation. As 
Romans 1:19-20 says, “For what can be known about God is plain to them, because God has shown 
it to them. For his invisible attributes, namely, his eternal power and divine nature, have been clearly 
perceived, ever since the creation of the world,[a] in the things that have been made. So they are 
without excuse.” Just as the rays of the sun point back to its reality, the evidence from the physical 
universe points to God’s existence. 


Here are just three of the many signposts we can explore. First, the cosmological argument. This 
argument begins with the observation that the universe had a beginning, which is demonstrable by 
science and philosophy. Given that something can’t begin to exist without a cause, it seems 
eminently reasonable to believe that a transcendent cause outside of the universe is responsible for 
its existence. Since space, time, matter, and energy simultaneously came into existence at a finite 
point in the past, the cause is plausibly timeless, immaterial, intelligent, powerful, and personal. 
Simply put, the beginning of the universe points to a beginner. 


Next, the design argument from physics. Scientists have learned that the laws of physics that govern 
the universe are exquisitely fine-tuned for the emergence and sustenance of human life. The universe 
seems to be uniquely crafted with us in mind. If there were the slightest changes in any number of 
physical constants, our universe would quickly become inhospitable. The most compelling and 
reliable explanation for why the universe is so precisely fine-tuned is because an intelligent mind 
made it that way. Simply put, the fine-tuning of the universe points to a fine-tuner. 


Finally, the design argument from DNA. Since the discovery of the structure of DNA in 1953, 
scientists have learned that cellular organization and the development of living creatures are 
orchestrated by genetic information. Human DNA for example, contains the informational 
equivalent of roughly 8,000 books. Natural forces have overwhelmingly failed to explain the origin 
of biological information; in our everyday experience, we attribute the origin of information to a 
mind. Simply put, the vast amount of information contained in living organisms points to an 
information giver. Oxford philosopher Richard Swinburne summarizes: 


We find that the end, that there is a God explains everything we observe, not just some 
narrow range of data, it explains the fact that there’s a universe at all, that scientific laws 
operate within it, that it contains conscious animals and humans with very complex, 
intricately organized bodies, that we have abundant opportunities for developing ourselves 
and the world as well as the more particular data that humans report miracles and have 
religious experiences. Insofar as scientific causes and laws explain some of these things and 


in part, they do, these very causes and laws need explaining and God’s action explains them. 
The very same criteria which scientists use to reach their own theories lead us to move 
beyond those theories to a creator God who sustains everything in existence. 


Not only does the powerful evidence for God argue against the truthfulness of naturalism, but as 
C.S. Lewis observed, “Christianity also outshines the competition by providing a comprehensive 
mental map of reality.” 


Origins of Morality, Equality, and Free Will 

Here are just four of the many ways that Christianity best explains our experience. First, objective 
morality is best explained by the Christian worldview. Michael Ruse, philosopher of biology at 
Florida State University said, “We know that science can tell us much about morality. Biology can 
throw considerable light on these issues. Moral behavior is ultimately an adaptation put in place by 
natural selection to make us functioning social beings. We know no scientific justification can be 
given for moral beliefs. There is no meta-ethical foundation to be found in nature.” 


Elsewhere, Ruse puts the point bluntly: “I appreciate that when somebody says, ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ they think they’re referring above and beyond themselves, nevertheless such reference is 
truly without foundation. Morality is just an aid to survival and reproduction, any deeper meaning is 
illusory.” 


Here’s the bottom line: Naturalism gives us no rational or objective basis with which to condemn 
obvious evils like human-trafficking, child abuse, or the holocaust. Christianity stands in stark 
contrast. If God exists, then objective morality is a natural and reasonable inference to make. There 
seems to be a natural connection between the idea of God as a moral lawgiver and the fact that there 
is an objective moral law that humans can either violate, or obey. As the Bible makes clear, “when 
Gentiles, who do not have the law, by nature do what the law requires, they are a law to themselves, 
even though they do not have the law. They show that the work of the law is written on their hearts, 
while their conscience also bears witness, and their conflicting thoughts accuse or even excuse 
them,” (Romans 2:14-15). Second, human rights are best explained by the Christian worldview— 
but don’t just take my word for it. In “The Will to Power,” atheist Friedrich Nietzsche is candid 
about the rational foundation for human rights, and it certainly isn’t atheism. 

Another Christian concept no less crazy: the concept of equality of souls before God, this concept 
furnishes the prototype of all theories of equal rights. Naturalism has no foundation for human 
dignity. Homo sapiens are just one among countless of species of animals; there is nothing special 
about us. Moreover, Hinduism with its belief in karma and the caste system, where people pay for 
their bad deeds in a previous life, also offers no ground for human rights. Gandhi should be 
applauded for fighting for human rights in India, but it should be pointed out that he could do so only 
by borrowing from what the Christian worldview assumes from the very beginning: Human beings 
are made in the image of God, and therefore, possess inherent dignity and worth (see Genesis 1). 


Third, free will best makes sense in the Christian worldview. Francis Crick, co-discoverer of DNA 
and committed naturalist said. “You, your joys, your sorrows, your memories, and your ambitions, 
your sense of identity, and free will, are in fact no more than the behavior of a vast assembly of 
nerve cells and their associated molecules.” 


First, is this livable? No. If you really believe that to be the case, then why did he write these words? 
I assume Crick freely chose to write them. Second, if a worldview has to deny something as obvious 
as free will just to stay logically consistent with naturalism—mainly that all that exists are physical 
molecules governed by natural law—then that just shows you the bankruptcy of that worldview. 
This is an example of the radical reductionism that has to take place. To use our map analogy, it’s 
like saying, “I know everybody keeps talking about New York City and traveling there, but New 
York City doesn’t exist,” and they cut it off the map. 


Crick is not alone on this; Will Provine, professor of history of biology at Cornell University, 
reflects on the grand implications of Darwinian evolution: “No gods, no life after death, no ultimate 
foundation for ethics, no ultimate meaning in life, no free will. You’re here today, and gone 
tomorrow, and that’s all there is to it.” 


Yet free will makes perfect sense in the Christian worldview, because humans are made in the image 
of a rational and personal God who chooses. Again, our lens brings things into focus. Finally, desire 
is best explained and accounted for in the Christian worldview. If your operating system doesn’t 
make sense of human desire, then you need to get a new one. 


Buddhism defines our ultimate problem as desire and therefore, the goal is to extinguish desire. But 
that’s unlivable. Should a mother not desire to spend time with her child? And it’s also self-refuting 
—do I desire not to desire to have desires? The Christian worldview on the other hand, makes the 
case for rightly ordered desires. As the Psalmist writes, “Delight yourself in the Lord, and He will 
give you the desires of your heart,” (Psalm 37:4). 


We have covered a lot of ground in this chapter; we explored a simple way to evaluate worldviews 
by asking three questions: First, is it rational? Second, is it livable? And third, who says so? Then we 
applied this worldview filter to a few of the big questions of life to see how well various worldviews 
hold up under scrutiny. Lastly, the result of our brief investigation is that the Christian worldview 
comes out on top as the most rational, livable, and reliable. We’ ve already taken a theoretical look at 
the major worldviews competing with Christianity; now, let’s explore how to confidently engage the 
everyday worldviews being lived out all around us. 


SIX 
Engaging Everyday Worldviews 


There’s a difference between laboratory worldviews and everyday worldviews. It’s important and 
useful to understand worldviews as you might encounter them under laboratory conditions, where 
they’re theoretical and we seemingly have control of the criteria; we examined theism, naturalism, 
monism, and postmodernism under these conditions—but everyday life is not always so neat and 
tidy. 


All of us hold a combination of worldview commitments, so we also need to be equipped to engage 
the everyday-lived worldviews. What are some of the core beliefs you might encounter when you 
talk to friends, coworkers, or classmates? Sociologist Christian Smith reveals that the dominant 
religion of today’s American teenager is moralistic, therapeutic deism; even though you’ ve probably 
have never heard that term before, chances are good you’ ve encountered it. 


Regardless of their professed religion of Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, or something else, here’s 
what God looks like to the majority of American teenagers: A God exists who created and orders the 
world, and watches over human life on earth. God wants people to be good, nice, and fair to each 
other—as taught in the Bible and by most world religions. The central goal of life is to be happy and 
to feel good about oneself. God does not need to be particularly involved in one’s life, except when 
God is needed to resolve a problem, and good people go to heaven when they die. Basically, God is 
sort of a nebulous combination of divine butler and cosmic therapist. Smith summarized the 
approach to life that flows out of this belief system as, to paraphrase, ‘be nice and call on God if you 
need him.’ But where did they get that set of beliefs? 


Smith pulls no punches. “In most cases, teenage religion and spirituality in the United States are 
much better understood as largely reflecting the world of adult religion,” he explains. “Especially 
parental religion, and [they] are in strong continuity with it.” Ouch. 


The New Moral Code 

A recent study by the Barna Group sheds light on the new moral code you’re very likely to run into 
at school, work, online, in the movies you watch, or in the songs you listen to, because the vast 
majority of American adults affirm the following six beliefs: 


1. The best way to find yourself is by looking within yourself. 

2. People should not criticize someone else’s life choices. 

3. To be fulfilled in life, you should pursue the things you desire most. 

4. The highest goal of life is to enjoy it as much as possible. 

5. People can believe whatever they want, as long as those beliefs don’t affect society. 
6. Any kind of sexual expression between two consenting adults is acceptable. 


A fundamental shift has occurred in the way that we approach life today. You will notice at 
the heart of all six beliefs is the exaltation of the individual. It’s me-ism with a splash of 
moral relativism, and false tolerance thrown in for good measure. We have moved from a 
thinking culture to a feeling culture, and this culture has largely divorced the spiritual from 
the rational. This is the essence of secularism, and also accounts for the emergence of the 
new sociological category of spiritual, but not religious. In fact, seventy-two percent of 18- 
to 29-year-olds identify themselves in this way. We will unpack the importance of feelings 
and desires to worldview formation in the next chapter, but Dallas Willard provided a 
sobering diagnosis of our current cultural situation: 


The current guide to reality and what is good in the United States, if not the Western world 


as a whole, is sensuality or feeling. The worldview answers people now live by are provided 
by feelings, desire not reality and not what is good rules our world. That is even true for the 
most part within religion. Most of what Americans do in their religion now is done at the 
behest of feeling. They judge Christian activities and their own religious condition according 
to their feelings. The quest for pleasure takes over the house of God. What is good or what is 
true is no longer the guide. Our educational institutions now provide no intellectually 
responsible guidance for worldview answers and often undermine the possibility of any such 
guidance by spreading a bland skepticism that treats reality as a human construct. They have 
by their own admission no knowledge of good and evil to offer the world. Media and popular 
arts step in to fill the vacuum of worldview guidance with suggestions and images that 
reinforce that sensuality is the way of life and that appeal to feelings to promote themselves 
and to get people to buy things they don’t need—consumerism as the good life. This 
approach to life is alive and well in the Ivy League. 


Steven Pinker, a prominent psychology professor at Harvard, doesn’t run away from this critique. 
“Perhaps I’m emblematic of everything that’s wrong with elite American education but I have no 
idea how to get my students to build a self or become a soul,” he explains. “It isn’t taught in 
graduate school, and in the hundreds of faculty appointments and promotions I’ve participated in, 
we’ ve never evaluated a candidate on how well he or she could accomplish it.” 


It would be bad enough if this way of thinking was limited to college campuses, but this mindset has 
even made it into Supreme Court rulings. Listen to the stunning words Justice Kennedy wrote in the 
majority opinion of Planned Parenthood v. Casey, “At the heart of liberty is the right to define one’s 
own concept of existence, of meaning of the universe, and of the mystery of human life.” Wow! Is 
that really true? Do humans truly possess the right to reinvent reality according to their ever- 
changing desires? And where is that in the Constitution? In addition to embracing moralistic, 
therapeutic deism and the new moral code driven by feelings, our ‘spiritual, but not religious’ culture 
has also accepted the unquestioned assumption of scientism. You can’t know something unless you 
prove it scientifically. Philosopher J.P. Moreland explains why this is a dangerous pathway: 


There is a view in culture today that basically says that science is the only way to know 
reality or at least the best way, so if you can’t measure things in the laboratory and test them 
in physics and chemistry and science, you just can’t know them. And what this means, 
among other things, is that all the claims that are of interest to us, religious and theological 
claims, moral claims, political claims . . . is there life after death? Is there any meaning to 
life? These things that really matter are claims that no one can know the answer to, because 
you can’t test these claims scientifically. This has led to a lot of moral relativism and 
tolerating every religious view that comes on the scene—and it’s a very dangerous situation. 


The Fact/Value Split 

If all that we can know is what the hard sciences tell us, then that leaves no room for arriving at 
knowledge of moral and spiritual truths. The practical result of this is that many people have carved 
up reality into facts and values. As we discuss in Explore Truth, Frances Schaeffer’s famous 
illustration of a two-story house makes the fact-value split assumed in our culture easier to see. In 
this house, there’s an upper story and a lower story. The lower story consists of facts from the hard 
sciences, which would involve disciplines like biology, chemistry, genetics, and physics. These facts 
are assumed to be true for everyone, and would be publicly verifiable. In the upper story, values and 
opinions dwell; this is where you’ ll find words like preferences, feelings, and faith. And these are 
assumed to be true for the individual, as opposed to publicly available facts; so now you have 
personally and socially constructed meanings. 


The topics you explore in the upper story are God, religion, morality, and meaning. Even though this 
is obviously false and completely inconsistent with biblical Christianity, the majority of people you 


meet, including many Christians, approach life this way. Lastly, the context for all of these 
assumptions is a people suffering from hurry-sickness, where they run from appointment to 
appointment with no time to stop and think. We’re an exhausted society that is desperate for rest, but 
are only given more to do. As Neil Postman predicted, we’re “a people amusing themselves to death 
with entertainment.” 


Postman’s insightful comparison between the pessimistic visions of ‘big brother’ —namely, the 
events in George Orwell’s 1984 and Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World—contrasts the fear of not 
having versus not caring, ending in the same result: 


Contrary to common belief, even among the educated, Huxley and Orwell did not prophesy 
the same thing. Orwell warns that we will be overcome by an externally imposed oppression. 
But in Huxley’s vision, no Big Brother is required to deprive people of their autonomy, 
maturity, and history. As he saw it, people will come to love their oppression, to adore the 
technologies that undo their capacities to think. What Orwell feared were those who would 
ban books; what Huxley feared was that there would be no reason to ban a book for there 
would be no one who wanted to read one. Orwell feared those who would deprive us of 
information. Huxley feared those who would give us so much that we would be reduced to 
passivity and egoism. Orwell feared that truth would be concealed from us. Huxley feared 
that truth would be drowned in a sea of irrelevance. Orwell feared we would become a 
captive culture. Huxley feared we would become a trivial culture. As Huxley remarked in A 
Brave New World Revisited, “The civil libertarians and rationalists who are ever on the alert 
to oppose tyranny failed to take into account man’s almost infinite appetite for distractions.” 
In 7984 Orwell added, “People are controlled by inflicting pain. In A Brave New World, 
they’ re controlled by inflicting pleasure. In short, Orwell feared that we hate will ruin us. 
Huxley feared that what we love will ruin us. We’re a society of distraction so having this 
seriously grapple with what is true is safely kept out of our collective consciousness. 


So, while people may describe themselves as atheists, Muslims, Buddhists, or Christians, their lived 
worldview is much more consistent with the picture we have just painted. There is a messy 
combination of beliefs that we need to help people be set free from and be intentional about resisting 
ourselves. The Christian worldview stands in stark contrast to these strengths, because it unifies the 
rational and experiential by grounding personal religious experience in knowable history and 
objective truth. You get both, and it’s our job as everyday ambassadors to help people see that. So, 
with the both laboratory and lived worldviews in mind, along with our three-question filter for 
testing worldviews, we are now in a better position to help others come to the realization that the 
maps that they’re using to navigate are painfully inadequate to lead them to the real life they 
desperately desire. Paul Copan unpacks this a bit further, giving us some eye-opening insight to help 
us engage people who have different worldviews: 


When we engage different worldviews, we first need to do so in a spirit of humility. Just 
because people hold to another different worldview doesn’t mean that I can’t learn 
something from them. All truth is God’s truth, and I ought to seek the truth wherever it can 
be found, even if it comes from a person who is a practitioner of another religion or even an 
atheist. So, this is part of what it means to be committed to the truth. That the truth is, can be 
found in places outside the Bible, in places outside the church building, that it can be found 
as a simple manifestation of the revelation of God in, in nature, in conscious, in human 
experience, in reason, and we ought to be open to all of those avenues of knowledge, those 
avenues of discovering the truth. Just as Paul was quoting pagans in his speech in Athens in 
Acts 17. They didn’t have to be Christians for Paul to quote them, but when they landed on 
something that was true, Paul was willing to affirm it. And so, as we engage in people from 
other, with people from other worldviews we ought to be quick to affirm what is true. We 
often have a lot of common ground with people, yet we often have this false assumption that 


if the Christian faith is one-hundred percent true, then all other worldviews are one-hundred 
percent false, and that’s just silliness; we need to come to terms with the fact that there can 
be many truths that we can affirm. I mean, the Muslim, for example, is closer to the Christian 
faith than the Buddhist is when it comes to the nature of reality—that there is a God who 
created the world, who is all-powerful, and so forth. . . . So that is the first step—humility, 
and also being willing to embrace the truth wherever it is to be found—rather than try to find 
only points of disagreement. Also, we need to remember that religious dialog or any kind of 
cross-worldview communication takes place not on the basis of the equality of all 
worldviews, but rather on the equality of all human beings made in the image of God. 


With that in mind, here are three tips for engaging other worldviews: 


First, as you engage your friends, look for common ground. Because Christianity is the true 
worldview, there will always be something your friend believes that is true that you agree 
on. Start there, and show how Christianity not only accounts for that but also, so much 
more. Be on the lookout for opportunities to engage. As Paul reminds us, “Walk in wisdom 
toward outsiders, making the best use of the time. Let your speech always be gracious, 
seasoned with salt, so that you may know how you ought to answer each person,” 
(Colossians 4: 5-6). 


Second, look for a blind spot in your friend’s worldview. If you know your own worldview 
well, then you’ ll be able to find a place where their worldviews don’t measure up. Think 
about what we learned in session five about how naturalism fails to ground rationality, 
objective good and evil, human rights, and even free will. Also remember that how 
naturalism and monism approach the problem even with suffering is an obvious weak point 
of those views. There will always be pressure points you can expose in any worldview; this 
is where our preparation and personal study really helps us help other people. 


Third, be gentle and respectful to those who believe differently than you do. As | Peter 
3:15-16 reminds us, we do need to always be ready to give an answer for the reason for the 
hope within us but we always need to do it with gentleness and respect. Why? Because it’s 
not a very enjoyable experience for someone to come along and unravel some of your most 
deeply held and cherished beliefs. Again, be ruthless with ideas, but gentle with people. 
Also, even people who disagree with us and don’t like us are made in God’s image and are 
worthy of respect. As you talk to your friends and family about the big questions of life and 
especially the question of God, you might run into some pretty strong emotions. J.P. 
Moreland explains why some people might be resistant to the belief that there is a God: 


So, when you’re dealing with questions that don’t impact the person’s life, you’re asking, 
“What’s the proper mathematical solution to this math problem as opposed to that math 
problem?” There may be differences of opinion on which answer is the correct solution, but 
no one has a huge vested interest, because it really doesn’t matter at the end of the day. 
Unfortunately, the question, “Is there a God and what is that God like?” is a question that not 
only do people differ about, but they have a stake in wanting it to turn out that that’s not true. 
So, people often don’t approach this question in an honest way, trying to deal fairly with 
both sides of the issue; no, they want the issue to turn out to be such that there either is no 
God or there’s a God that is of their own making who strangely enough values exactly what I 
value and approves of everything I do. What a coincidence! 


This is known as the cosmic authority problem. “I’m talking about something much deeper, namely 
the fear of religion itself,” NYU philosophy professor and atheist Thomas Nagel candidly admits. “I 
speak from experience, being strong subject to this fear myself. I want atheism to be true and am 
made uneasy by the fact that some of the most intelligent and well informed people I know are 


religious believers. It isn’t just that I don’t believe in God, and naturally hope that I’m right in my 
belief, it’s that I hope there is no God. I don’t want there to be a God. I don’t want the universe to be 
like that.” 


Reasons of the heart can be powerful. We can all relate to this at some level. Why? Because we all 
want to be God. That’s at the core of any and every sin. That’s why we need grace, forgiveness, and 
transformation. At the end of the day, Paul’s words to his young protégé, Timothy should guide our 
interactions with people who believe differently from us, “And the Lord's servant must not be 
quarrelsome but kind to everyone, able to teach, patiently enduring evil, correcting his opponents 
with gentleness. God may perhaps grant them repentance leading to a knowledge of the truth, and 
they may come to their senses and escape from the snare of the devil, after being captured by him to 
do his will,” (2 Timothy 2:24-26). 


We have learned that examining worldviews in a laboratory or classroom setting like this can be 
vastly different from actually engaging other worldviews in everyday lived experience. We also 
looked at three tips for engaging others: look for common ground, look for a blind spot, and be 
gentle and respectful to those who believe differently than you do. And we discovered that everyone 
struggles with the cosmic authority problem. With all of these different beliefs competing for your 
heart and mind each day, how can you build a strong Christian worldview? 


SEVEN 


How to Build a Christian Worldview 


Have you ever been swimming in the ocean and then you looked to shore—and realized that you’d 
been drifting a long way from where you first stepped into the water? For a moment, you’ re not sure 
where you are, or how you got so far from your home base. We’ ve all felt this; subtly yet 
powerfully, undercurrents pulled us away from where we want to be . . . or thought we were. 


This same thing can happen to us as we seek to follow Christ and serve as his representatives here on 
earth. With all the powerful influences that are constantly shaping us, what are some practical steps 
we can take to build a strong worldview? 


“Currently the minds and souls of Christians and non-Christians alike are constantly hammered by 
the innumerable fists of an information society and an inescapably media saturated social 
consciousness set squarely against the reality of the Kingdom of God,” explains Dallas Willard. 
“Without necessarily intending it, these forces almost irresistibly direct our feelings, imagery, 
thinking, and belief against the world of Jesus and his Father, and against the profound needs and 
hungers of the human soul.” In short, we’re actively being shaped against life with God by living in 
this fallen world. 


Competing worldviews offer counterfeit visions of the good life that promise to satisfy our deepest 
longings. If we are not intentional, then the everyday worldviews of moralistic, therapeutic deism 
and the ‘me-ism’ of the new moral code will begin to be absorbed into our natural responses to life. 


The Shift Comes from Gradual Drift 

It’s also important to realize that we don’t just wake up one day and pick a worldview; when the 
shift occurs, we’ ve already been looking through a particular set of lenses for quite some time. As 
philosopher Patrick J. Hurley explains, “Beginning in infancy, our worldview emerges quietly in and 
unconsciously from enveloping influences. Culture, language, gender, religion, politics, and social 
economic status. As we grow older, it continues to develop through the shaping forces of education 
and experience.” Now, that’s the bad news. But God’s intentions for us are clear: “Do not be 
conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that by testing you may 
discern what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect,” (Romans 12:2). It’s time 
for you and I to take on our worldview formation with serious intention. 


Paul Hebiert defines worldview formation as “entering a life of discipleship and obedience in every 
area of our being, and throughout the whole story of our lives.” So what does this look like? And 
how do we build a distinctly Christian worldview in an environment that relentlessly wants to 
squeeze us into its mold? 


The Three Rs of Worldview Formation 

If you want to build a lasting faith, then you need three key ingredients: reasons, relationships, and 
rituals. Now imagine a triangle with ‘reasons’ at the top, ‘relationships’ at the bottom right and 
‘rituals’ at the bottom left. In the center of the triangle, envision a heart; that’s where our desires, 
loves, and character live, and the heart is the engine that drives them. Worldview formation is a 
holistic, dynamic process and as the three areas of reasons, relationships, and rituals interact over 
time, our core desires and character are shaped. We increasingly become the kind of people who 
genuinely love God and desire what is good. At the risk of oversimplifying things, the ‘three Rs’ of 
the worldview formation process (reasons, relationships, rituals) are what we have direct control 
over; but what we desire and love flows from our character without thinking about it, which we only 
have indirect control over. It’s also crucial to understand that the environment in which this 
formation occurs is always motivated by grace and empowered by the Holy Spirit. That’s just a 


quick overview of what this process looks like; now let’s dig in to these three Rs a bit deeper. 


The first R is reasons. We live in a world of choose-your-own spirituality, follow your heart, and do 
whatever works for you. But those are spiritual dead-ends; the fundamental question every Christian 
needs to be able to answer for themselves is this: “Is Christianity really true? Does it explain what 
needs to be explained? Does it pass the worldview test?” 


In short, we need reasons for faith; no one wants to believe in a fairy tale. “At the core of worldview 
transformations is the human search for coherence between the world as we see it and the world as 
we experience it,” explains anthropologist Paul Heibert. “Humans seek meaning by looking for 
order, pattern, symmetry, coherence, unity, and non-contradiction.” We want the truth and Christians 
need to know that faith and reason are friends, not foes. Del Tackett shares his observations when 
our students don’t own their faith at a deep holistic level: 


I personally believe that the university in this country is the most hostile battleground against 
a biblical worldview of anyplace in our country. That is the most hostile battleground against 
the biblical worldview. And if our students if we think that we have somehow succeeded in 
passing on a biblical worldview to our students, simply because they can get a 100 percent or 
a 90 percent on the Sunday school questions, on the Sunday school tests, or on their 
Christian school exam—and I’m not belittling those things—I’m just saying that if we think 
that the cognitive regurgitation equates to the personal worldview, we are deadly wrong and 
those students are going to run into a buzz-saw, because the university campus is quite well- 
crafted to destroy that kind of a Christian perspective. Unless that is very deep into the heart, 
a belief that it’s really real, well, it will quickly be replaced by another truth-claim. 


Our highly educated society values reason and science, so not helping students understand why they 
believe what they believe is setting them up for failure; it’s like sending them into the battlefield 
untrained and unarmed. Don’t do it. 


Sociologist Bradley Wright cites a study that shows those who left their faith were most likely to do 
so in the high school and early college years, specifically between the ages of fifteen and twenty. The 
high school years are typically filled with traveling sports teams, SAT prep courses, and other 
extracurricular activities that look good on a college resume. These are not bad unto themselves, but 
why not also invest in apologetics and worldview training for our students during these critical 
years? After all, I Peter 3:15 commands us to, “always [be] prepared to make a defense to anyone 
who asks you for a reason for the hope that is in you.” 


Are you prepared? Is your student prepared? It’s important to understand how shifts in worldviews 
occur. I’m indebted to Paul Ebert for this illustration: Imagine looking at a set of dots that are in the 
shape of a star. Each dot represents something true that we observe about reality, and at this point, 
all of the dots are accounted for. We’ ll call the star paradigm naturalism. But what if—through new 
experiences, evidence, or investigation—we add four more data points of information? Let’s call 
those new facts free will, human rights, the beginning of the universe, and the fine-tuning of the 
universe. Now our star paradigm no longer explains the data. 


Then someone comes along and shows you that a pentagon paradigm can explain all the data points. 
Let’s call the pentagon paradigm theism. Now what if—through new experiences, evidence, or 
investigation—we add even more data points of information, like Jesus of Nazareth rose from the 
dead, and/or proof that the soul exists? Now our pentagon paradigm no longer works, but along 
comes someone who says: “Hey, have you ever considered not just connecting the dots with straight 
lines?” 


If you see reality as two concentric circles, then that makes sense of all the data points. Let’s call 


this circle paradigm Christian theism. Do you see how that works? As the evidence accumulates, 
eventually a worldview-shift will occur and we’re to explain our experience of reality. When we 
understand the evidence for Christianity, then that contributes to the deep change we’re after at a 
worldview level, so the process of testing and questioning is critical for ownership to occur. There’s 
a very deep, gut-level confidence that comes with what you know lines up with what you feel. 
Theologian Eric Thomas understands that reason and devotion work together, explaining that 
“knowledge without devotion is cold, dead orthodoxy. Devotion without knowledge is irrational 
instability.” 


The second R in worldview formation stands for relationships. As you read the Bible, it quickly 
becomes clear that God highly values community. This is not surprising, because our God is a 
relational God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and we’re made in His image. As we are rationally 
investigating and deepening our faith, it’s also essential to have relationships with both mentors and 
peers that share our Christian worldview commitments. If you want to become a great soccer player, 
you study Leo Messi; if you want to become a strong guitar player, you find a teacher who knows 
what they’re doing and you watch them carefully. Likewise, one of the primary ways that we form a 
virtuous character is by imitating virtuous people. There are numerous examples of this in the Bible: 


“Remember your leaders, those who spoke to you the word of God. Consider the outcome of 
their way of life, and imitate their faith.” -Hebrews 13:7 

“Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ.” —1 Corinthians 11:1 

“Brothers, join in imitating me and keep your eyes on those who walk according to the example 
you have in us.” —Philippians 3:17 


In addition to mentors and leaders to emulate, we also need close friends who share our worldview 
commitments: 


“So flee youthful passions and pursue righteousness, faith, love, and peace along with those who 
call on the Lord from a pure heart.” —2 Timothy 2:22 

“Whoever walks with the wise becomes wise, but the companion of fools will suffer harm.” — 
Proverbs 13:20 


This passage reminds us that worldview formation through relationships goes both ways; we’ll either 
be shaped by those who love God, or those who are indifferent and far from God. Choose your 
friends wisely. 


A vibrant community of mentors and peers that takes their Christian faith seriously helps normalize 
our belief system because then we are constantly reminded, “Hey, I’m not alone. I’m not the only 
one who believes this. I’m not the only one pursuing Christ.” As we internalize this reality, that 
gives our faith staying power during those times we encounter adversity or seasons of doubt; it also 
gives us joy to run this race together. Personally, I know that I’m a better husband and father 
because of the Christ-like example and authentic friendship of several men in my life. I love how 
Thomas Aquinas puts it: “Friendship is what brings the greatest pleasures. So much so that without 
friends, even the most delightful things become tedious.” 


The third R of worldview formation is rituals. It’s not an overstatement to say that we become what 
we do in repetition. If we want to develop a worldview that lasts, then we have to practice it. As Os 
Guinness observed: “Just as a plant grows or withers, so a worldview must be developed and 
practiced and produce results or it will be discarded as impractical.” 


A ritual is a regular series of actions or repeated behaviors. One of the reasons students drift from 
their faith during the college years is they’ re not ‘doing’ their faith on a regular basis. Just I’m not 
misunderstood, the rituals I’m talking about are in the context of how we build and deepen our 


Christian worldview. Habits, rhythms, routines, spiritual practices . . . these have nothing to do 
whatsoever with either earning our salvation or earning brownie points with God. Grace is opposed 
to earning—not effort. I'll say that again. Grace is opposed to earning; grace is not opposed to 


effort. 


As Peter reminds us, the transformation of our character and desires requires effort: 


For this very reason, make every effort to supplement your faith with virtue and virtue with 
knowledge, and knowledge with self-control, and self-control with steadfastness, and 
steadfastness with godliness, and godliness with brotherly affection, and brotherly affection 
with love. For if these qualities are yours and are increasing, they keep you from being 
ineffective or unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. —2 Peter 1:5-9 

As obedient children, do not be conformed to the passions of your former ignorance, but as he 
who called you is holy, you also be holy in all your conduct. —1 Peter 1:14-15 


Here are some additional verses that speak about effort: 


Beloved, do not imitate evil but imitate good. —3 John 11 
But solid food is for the mature, for those who have their powers of discernment trained by 
constant practice to distinguish good from evil. -Hebrews 5:14 


In other words, stop acting on the evil desires you used to do by starting to act in ways that are holy. 
The more you practice bad habits, the easier they become to fall into; the more you desire to do 
them, then the more deeply engrained they become in your character. 


But the opposite is also true. The more you practice acts of virtue: kindness, self-control and 
gratitude, they easier they become to do, the more you desire to do them, and the more deeply 
engrained they become in your character. To be clear, this is not legalism; standing squarely in the 
tradition of other great thinkers on this topic like Aristotle, Augustan, and Thomas Aquinas, Tim 
Keller observes, “The disciplines take cognitive knowledge and make it a life-shaping reality in our 
hearts and imaginations.” Greg Thornbury shares a helpful illustration about how desires and 
disciplines interact: 


I think it’s best to think of our desires in general as being like the jet-stream is to a plane. 
Sometimes, our desires, if they are rightly ordered, will be like tailwinds; they’ll speed us up, 
they’ll get us to our destination much more quickly. Other times, our desires are like 
headwinds that will slow us down to getting to the Kingdom of God. 


Other times, our desires are like crosswinds that, if they cut across the plane at the wrong 
angle can take the entire ship down and we go crashing into the sea. So the desires are not 
good or bad in and of themselves, they’re things to be ordered. This is what Jonathan 
Edwards talks about in The Religious Affections and Charity and Its Fruits; and this is also 
why a conversation of the spiritual disciplines must once again characterize the Christian 
community. Any lack of power, belief, or witness that we have in contemporary society is 
usually the smoking gun that reveals God’s people are not practicing the disciplines of 
solitude, silence, prayer, and meditation; acts of charity and poverty; and acts of abstinence, 
as well as engagement. All of those disciplines are core to reordering the desires and seeing 
the world through the same lens that our Lord Jesus Christ saw them. And if we cannot get 
back to that, it’s game-over. St. Paul said something that I think very few of us theologians 
or pastors are willing to say today that unless we are willing to say it, we should quit: 
“Imitate me as I imitate Christ.” And that will send a chill down the spine of any person who 
looks at themselves honestly in the mirror. And yet, we are not called to believe only a set of 
doctrines or principles; we are called to imitate the Lord Jesus Christ. That is what the world 


desperately needs, and the only way we can get there is by reorienting the desires through a 
new dedication and practice of the spiritual disciplines. 


So when we serve others, pray regularly, spend time alone in solitude and silence, meditate on God’s 
Word, worship together in a corporate setting, and practice generosity, we’re creating space for God 
to work in our lives and to change what we love. This slowly-but-surely makes what is right feel 
right. 


“We need to rediscover the importance of the appropriate rituals to help structure and express our 
worldviews,” explains Christian anthropologist Paul Hiebert. “We need to overcome our fear of 
rituals. The answer to dead traditions is not to do away with rituals, it is to constantly, consciously 
examine and recreate our rituals to keep them vibrant, and to transform us through participation in 
them. Without living rituals, we have no appropriate ways to affirm our deepest beliefs, feelings, and 
morals.” 


Again, this is nothing new; Christians have been doing this from the beginning. In the second 
century A.D., Justin Martyr shared, “And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the 
country gathered together to one place and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read as long as time permits. Then, when the reader has ceased, the president verbally 
instructs and exhorts the imitation of these good things.” 


Our mental habits are also critical. The biblical term mind describes our thoughts and emotions; we 
can’t have one without the other. Our thoughts consist of ideas and images; our first freedom as 
human beings is to choose what we dwell on, what occupies our minds. While we can’t tell 
ourselves to feel a certain way, we can direct our minds to pretty much whatever we want. 


Think about being at the beach right now. Okay, come on back. Here’s a fundamental truth of the 
spiritual life: If we never think of the things of God throughout the day, then our will cannot act on 
them. Every thought we have either leads us towards life with God, or away from life with God. Our 
beliefs and our thought life provide the live possibilities for us to choose our daily experiences in 
life; if our thoughts are mostly directed away from God, then our choices most likely will be as well. 
And repeated choices become engrained habits. Our character is simply the sum total of our habits. 


Renewing our mind is fundamental to being an apprentice of Jesus. We live from our hearts, but 
transformation begins with the mind. “The process of spiritual formation in Christ is one of 
progressively replacing destructive images and ideas with images and ideas that filled mind of Jesus 
Himself,” Dallas Willard reminds us. So even though we can get into ruts in our thinking and form 
bad habits, the good news is that we can really change! We can form good habits of thinking by 
dwelling on what is ‘true, honorable and good,’ (Philippians 4:8). 


In fact, this is what modern neuroscience is telling us as well. UCLA neuroscientist Jeffrey Schwartz 
observed that how often, how repetitively you focus on something determines which habits stay and 
which ones go. For better or worse, focused attention will create the brain that you live with; 
however, we cannot change our beliefs and feelings directly by willpower alone. Change is 
accomplished indirectly by exposing our minds to new images, fresh ideas, and powerful, uplifting 
thoughts. By using our first freedom, we can choose to dwell on the Word of God and when we do 
that, our beliefs and feelings will be steadily pulled in a God-ward direction. J.P. Moreland speaks 
into how worldview thinking helps us live integrated lives: 


Sometimes people wonder why it’s important that we learn to think holistically and in 
worldview terms. Well, think about the alternative. The alternative is to think piece-meal 
about things: You think about politics in one isolated compartment, you think about your 
religion in another isolated compartment, you think about moral values, your job, what you 


should do for recreation, how you spend your money . . . all in isolation from each other. If 
you did that, you could have huge contradictions in your lifestyle; you may be believing one 
thing on politics that doesn’t harmonize with your views on religion. You may be thinking 
one thing in religion that is out of sorts with your view of money. So, if you think about life 
in a piecemeal fashion, you’re going to bound to run into internal contradictions and you 
won’t be a unified person. By contrast, if you think worldview-ishly, you try to think 
holistically and that means you start with a Christian view of reality. Then you ask yourself 
the question, Given that I’m a Christian, how should I think about all these things? How 
should I think about economics? How should I think about being a father? How should I 
think about the moral issues of our day? How should I think about work? And my attempt is 
to come up with an integrated view of all the areas of life so that King Jesus has a say, not 
just over my spiritual compartment, but everything I think about. And that is the way to 
make him Lord over your entire life, and not just the spiritual part of it. 


“The promise of Christianity is the joy in power of an integrated life,” explains Nancy Pearcey, 
“transformed on every level by the Holy Spirit, so that our whole being participates in the great 
drama of God’s redemption.” That’s so much better than viewing Christianity as an endless list of 
dos and don’ts. We were created to desire, love, and worship God. 


With the fall of humanity, we now have disordered desires and loves; we worship the good things 
God created for us rather than worshiping God. As Augustan said, “You have made us for Yourself, 
oh Lord, and our heart is restless until it rests in You.” That restlessness is a powerful force that was 
meant to direct us back to God. The psalmist says, “Whom have I in heaven but you? And there is 
nothing on earth that I desire besides you. My flesh and my heart may fail, but God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion forever. . . But for me it is good to be near God; I have made the Lord God 
my refuge,” (Psalm 73: 26, 28). 


The dynamics of lasting worldview formation look like this: As we deepen the reasons for our faith 
in the context of Christ-centered relationships, and as we practice living rituals, we will then form a 
virtuous character which helps us re-center our desires. “For to worship God is to see him as our 
greatest good and highest value,” says David Horner. “It’s to regard him as the chief object of our 
affection, and thus the highest priority of our lives. It is because God is our good that saying yes to 
him, offering him all that we are, have, and do is the only reasonable response.” 


So, here are some questions for you: What do you love? What moves you? What do you feel like 
you can’t live without? Be honest with yourself, because that will give you a clue as to where some 
change needs to occur. 


In this chapter, we learned that for us to build a strong worldview we need reasons, relationships and 
rituals. We also learned what it means to flourish as a human being—to live according to God’s 
design and to seek him as our greatest good. But before we direct our hearts and minds towards a 
Christian worldview, we should ask ourselves, “What good is Christianity?” It’s a great question. 
Let’s answer it. 


EIGHT 
What Good is Christianity? 


Can you imagine life without cars, smartphones, refrigerators, or wi-fi? Every one of us takes these 
types of things for granted, but these conveniences didn’t always exist. Someone, somewhere 
invented the cultural goods we now enjoy, yet most of us wouldn’t do very well on a test if we had 
to name their inventors. 


The same is true for the foundational ideas and institutions in the modern world. The truth of the 
matter is that many cultural ideas and goods simply would not exist had there never been 
Christianity: Women’s rights, protection for infants and the unborn, child labor laws, separation of 
church and state, liberty and justice, human dignity, abolition of slavery in the western world, civil 
rights for minorities, universities, modern science, hospitals, musical innovations, and the 
importance of the written word, just to name a few. While the evil actions of some Christians 
throughout history get far more press, especially recently, it’s simply a matter of historical record 
that Christianity has been a redemptive force for good in our world from the beginning. 


What kind of world would it be if Christianity had never existed? Would we all be better off? 
Theologian Greg Thornbury expands on some of the gifts of the church to Western Civilization: 


Virtually every institution and charity in goodwill that we now associate with being a part of 
contemporary society is rooted the texts and traditions of the Bible. Today, most people 
simply assume that when a tsunami happens, or when a tornado rips through some alley in 
Kansas that people give charitably just out of goodwill; but what we don’t remember is that 
the whole notion of charity didn’t exist before the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
[Previously] when you ask the question, Who is my neighbor? the answer to that always was, 
“My tribe. My family. That’s who I’m responsible for.” And Jesus upended everything, 
turned the bucket upside down and said, “Guess what? Everyone is your neighbor.” 


I once remember hearing the late Christopher Hitchens say, “I don’t read the Bible to tell me 
T ve got Type O blood. I don’t need the Bible to tell me I need to donate blood, it’s just the 
rational thing to do.” Not so fast. You only say that, or Chris only said that, because he was a 
part of Western culture influenced by Christianity. In India, if you take the caste system 
seriously, you would never in a million years, if you were part of a higher caste, give an 
organ or give blood to someone from the lower class. Who is my neighbor? Everyone. That 
only comes from Christianity. And so, whether or not you’re talking about constitutionalism 
and limited government, that comes from the Hebrew Christian notion of covenant; why do 
we have a bicameral legislature, and why do we have separation of powers in government? 
It’s because of the doctrine of original sin. It’s because the founding fathers of America read 
Augustan’s City of God and understand that as Lord Acton said, “Power corrupts, but 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” All of these things are legacies of a great Christian 
intellectual inheritance. So it’s by no mistake that all of the hospitals that flourished in the 
West were named after great saints of the faith. We don’t have the [atheist] Friedrich 
Nietzsche Hospital; that’s not a part of that secular, atheistic, rationalistic tradition. They 
have only picked it up as an afterthought of a Christian culture and civilization. 


We can think about things like education, for example; it was not the case for both boys and 
girls to receive a thorough education in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Christians 
understood that brothers and sisters are equal in Christ, [so they] started schools in 
Alexandria and trained up a generation, both boys and girls; from that sprung the notion not 
only of racial equality, but gender equality. We sometimes think that feminism is a secular 
concept; it is not. Jesus traveled with women companions; they were the first evangelists 


after the resurrection. This was one of the leading scandals of ancient Christianity . . . 
women had the ability to preach the good news and testify to Jesus just as much as men. So 
even things that we think of that may have even have gone awry, like feminism in 
contemporary society, the equality piece is something that’s rooted in the Christian tradition. 


Again, these are just some of the fruits of life-giving ideas rooted in the Christian worldview. In 
secular society, however, we just sort of take these cultural goods for granted. 


Science, Among the Cultural Goods 

One of those cultural goods that I don’t want to skip past is science; where did science come from? 
As Alvin Plantinga summarizes, “Modern Western empirical science originated and flourished in the 
bosom of Christian theism and originated nowhere else.” The fact of the matter is, Christian Europe 
fostered, promoted, and nourished modern science. All the great names of early Western science— 
Nicolaus Copernicus, Galileo, Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, John Wilkins, Roger Cotes, and many 
others—were all serious believers in God. Other cultures had technology, but the Christian West 
gave us the scientific method—why? Because of the belief that if a rational God exists, a God who 
created the universe, then the universe would be ordered and structured. They expected to find law in 
nature because its source was God. Physicist and outspoken atheist Steven Weinberg unwittingly 
explains: 


All my experience as a physicist leads me to believe that there is order in the universe. As 
we’ ve been going to higher and higher energies, and as we’ ve studied structures that are 
smaller and smaller, we have found that the laws, the physical principles that describe what 
we’ ve learned, become simpler and simpler. The rules we have discovered become 
increasingly coherent and universal. There is a simplicity of beauty that we are finding in the 
rules that govern matter that mirrors something that is built into the logical structure of the 
universe at a very deep level. 


But again, why? “Science is based on the assumption that the universe is thoroughly rational and 
logical at all levels,” astrophysicist Paul Davies answers. “Atheists claim that the laws of nature exist 
reason-lessly, and that the universe is ultimately absurd. As a scientist, I find this hard to accept; 
there must be an unchanging rational ground in which the logical, orderly nature of the universe is 
rooted. Chaos is what you would expect from randomness, but order is what you expect from a 
rational mind.” 


Worldviews Matter 

So what happens when we forget where science and these other cultural goods came from? The 
terrible danger of our time consists of the fact that ours is a cut-flower civilization, meaning as 
beautiful as cut flowers may be, and much as we may use our ingenuity to keep them looking fresh 
for a while, they will eventually die—and they die because they’re severed from their sustaining 
roots. 


These prophetic words of D. Elton Trueblood in 1944 describe what is happening in our secular 
society: “People enjoy pretty flowers, but they think the roots are outdated. Make so no mistake, 
secularism is not neutral; it wants all of the good gifts of Christianity without its root system. Ideas 
have consequences for individuals and cultures; they don’t stay sealed in an intellectual vacuum 
somewhere.” 


So what happens when bad ideas get taken seriously by people with power? Abraham Lincoln said, 
“The philosophy of the school room in one generation will become the philosophy of government in 


the next.” 


It’s hard to think of a more chilling fulfillment of these prophetic words than what happened in Nazi 


Germany during World War II. German intellectuals combined Darwinian concepts of evolution 
from animal breeding with Friedrich Nietzsche’s theory of developing a superman or superior race. 
Historian Richard Wiekart describes this lethal combination, explaining that “Darwinism by itself 
did not produce the holocaust, but without Darwinism, especially in its social Darwinist and 
eugenics permutations, neither Hitler nor his Nazi followers would have the necessary scientific 
underpinnings to convince themselves and their collaborators that one of the world’s greatest 
atrocities was really morally praiseworthy.” 


The testimony of history is clear: Worldviews matter. 
We have covered some important truths in this book: 


We looked at six reasons we should take biblical worldview formation seriously. Christians 
are called to understand the times in which we live, to understand our own worldview, to not 
be deceived and shaped by other worldviews, to attack ideas that are hostile to the 
knowledge of God, to pass on our faith to the next generation and to love God with our 
minds, not just our hearts. 

We defined worldview as a web of habit-forming beliefs about the biggest questions of life 
that helps you make sense of all your experiences. We used four illustrations to better 
understand how a worldview works: a pair of glasses, an operating system, a mental map 
and a big story. 

We’ve also looked at the biggest questions of life and how every worldview must speak to 
the following eight areas: God, origins, humanity’s problem, the solution, our identity, 
purpose, morality and destiny. 

We then looked at the three biggest worldviews: theism, naturalism and monism and we also 
examined the mood of postmodernism. 

We gave an overview of the Christian worldview and developed a three-question 
worldview filter that will help you test any worldview you might run into. The three 
questions were: Is it rational? Is it livable? And who says so? 

We stepped out of the laboratory so we could engage the everyday worldviews we will 
encounter both in ourselves and in those we interact with. We discovered that feelings 
are largely running the show today. We also looked at three tips for engaging others: Look 
for common ground, look for a blind spot, and be gentle and respectful to those who believe 
differently than you do. 

We explored how to build a strong and lasting Christian worldview, and how to pass this 
on to the next generation. We reviewed the three Rs of worldview formation: reasons, 
relationships and rituals. 


As Christ-followers living in the 21st century, in a culture in which fewer and fewer people share our 
view of the world, how should we live? As I develop more fully in my book, Think Christianly, 
Christians are called to engage our culture by being kingdom citizens, everyday ambassadors, 
creative image bearers, and a community of radical love. 


As we pursue these ideals, here are the kinds of questions we will ask: 


Do we know the true Christian story of the world so well that we can embody and 
communicate it? 

How can we build bridges of understanding and connection between kingdom and 
culture? 

What cultural goods can we produce together? 

Aend, how can we better love our neighbor? 


As we do this, by God’s grace and in the power of the Holy Spirit, the world will take notice and we 


will be coworkers in Gods redemptive plan for creation. The substance of our own worldview will 
give us the ability and confidence to influence those around us—it just may look a little different for 
us in our generation than it did for our parents and grandparents. Here are some encouraging words 
and other helpful insights from John Stonestreet about the opportunities you have for influence: 


We can talk about how culture is breaking down but it always brings unbelievable 
redemptive opportunities. Our own worldview, Christianity, is not a utopian one; it’s one in 
which broken things get fixed. Have we seen some broken stuff? You bet—so let’s fix it, 
let’s jump in. There are a lot of opportunities for strong cultural engagement. Here are three 
questions that we can ask to help us live a gospel life in our culture: 


What good around me can I promote, protect, and preserve? This reflects the idea 
that when God created the world, He called it good—and there’s still a lot of good. 
Things have been broken, things have been fractured, but you know what? Strong 
relationships, strong community, the health of the family, education, these are good 
things and we can promote them. 

What evil around me that has to stop? In a fallen, broken context, some things just 
have to go. And that’s what some of the great Christians who have made a difference 
in history have done. Maybe porn needs to stop coming into your house now. Maybe 
that guy over there who’s talking poorly to that girl, maybe that needs to stop right 
now, right? Maybe that embezzlement that you know about, or your friend’s 
behavior . . . what needs to stop because a Christian is there? 

What’s broken that I can help restore? A broken relationship that can be reconciled? 
Something that’s considered dead that can be resurrected—maybe a dead school, a 
dead church body . . . ask yourself, what can I do to bring life, restoration, and 
reconciliation to the world around me? 


I love all the re- words that Paul and John use in the New Testament; all the gospel words 
that indicate bringing things together, fixing things, or restoring things. Re- words: renewal, 
restoration, redemption, reconciliation, regeneration, repentance. . . . these are words that 
apply. I think God is pleased and honored when His people put things back together again, 
when we take care of our sphere of influence, our yard, our community, our local school, our 
own family, a broken relationship . . . restored. Not just when a soul is redeemed—but when 
a part of His world that was broken is put back together again. 


In Conclusion 

When we take worldview formation seriously and grow in our understanding of what we believe and 
why we believe it; when we surround ourselves with wise mentors and friends who call us upward 
toward maturity in Christ; and when arrange our lives around important rituals and spiritual practices 
like Bible study, prayer, corporate worship, solitude, service, and generosity . . . then we will 
become people of influence. And if we seek to faithfully live out our Christian calling as mothers 
and fathers, teachers, journalists, scientists, engineers, lawyers, business men and women, artists, 
songwriters, film makers . . . we will have every day influence. The cumulative effect of this will be 
a legacy of faithfulness that we can leave for the next generation, whose cultural moment has yet to 
be determined. As G. K. Chesterton stated, “If Christianity should happen to be true, that is to say 
that its God is the real God of the universe, then defending it may mean talking about anything and 
everything. Things can be irrelevant to the proposition that Christianity is false, but nothing can be 
irrelevant to the proposition that Christianity is true.” I’m challenged and encouraged by Paul’s 
words to the Christians at Philippi: 


Therefore, my beloved, as you have always obeyed, so now, not only as in my presence but 
much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God who works in you, both to will and to work for his good pleasure. Do all things without 


grumbling or disputing, that you may be blameless and innocent, children of God without 
blemish in the midst of a crooked and twisted generation, among whom you shine as lights in 
the world, holding fast to the word of life, so that in the day of Christ I may be proud that I 
did not run in vain or labor in vain. —Philippians 2:12-16 


Worldview formation is not just some dry, academic exercise because Christianity is true; 
worldview speaks to every area of life. It’s deeply personal, but not private. It gives us a new, crystal 
clear lens that enables us to flourish as human beings made in God’s image and to understand and 
engage those around us. Christianity alone gives us an accurate view of reality; it alone answers the 
big questions of life in a way that is rational, coherent, consistent, authoritative, livable, and deeply 
satisfying—both intellectually and emotionally. You have the opportunity and responsibility to be a 
light in this dark world. May we have the courage to hold forth the Word of Life and be found 
faithful when the last page of this world’s story has ended . . . and the first page of the next one 
begins. 
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